EARTH GARDEN 


-natural living and growing. 


e NINE PAGES ON GOATS @ SPINNING & WEAVING 
e COMPANION PLANTING ® BUILD WITH MUD 

e ALL ABOUT COMPOST © THE MAGIC OF HERBS 
e ALTERNATE AGRICULTURE e SUMMER SALADS 

e TOM THE DOMEBUILDER e JEFF’S DOME HOME 

e GLENFIELD FARM e EAT THE FLOWERS 

e WATER WHEEL e A POTTERY KILN 


AND LOTS MORE LIKE: PEDAL PUMP/YURT/TENT POD/NATURAL DYES 


No 3 PLUS: MICHAEL BODDY WRITES ON BREAD, S 1 
G VEGIES, AND A DOE NAMED ANNABELLE 


INA ROSE GARDEN 


lam the Rose of Sharon, and the lily of the valleys. 
SONG OF SOLOMON, circa 900 B.C. 


A rose is a rose is a rose 
GERTRUDE STEIN, 1922 


I have a garden of my own, 


But so with roses overgrown, 
And lillies, that you would it guess 


To be a little wilderness. 


ANDREW MARVELL, 1621-1678 


N 


“Tis the last rose of summer, 
Left blooming alone; 


All her lovely companions / 
Are faded and gone. I 


THOMAS MOORE, JA 


1779-1852. 
7 


And I will make thee beds of roses, 
And a thousand fragrant posies. 


CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE (1564-1593) 


í 
/ 


Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 

Old time is still a-flying; 

And this same flower that smiles today, 
Tomorrow will be dying. 

ROBERT HERRICK, 1591-1674. 


The plant of Roses, though it be a 
shrub full of prickles, yet it had 
been more fit and convenient to 
have placed it with the most 
glorious flowers of the world ... 
for the Rose doth deserve the 
chiefest and most principall place 
among flowers Whatsoever, being 
not only esteemed for his beautie, 
vertues, and his fragrant and odori- 
ferous smell. 

JOHN GERARD, The Herball. 
1597. 


EARTH GARDEN presents a 
range of natural lifestyles. It 
is intended as a key to 
sources, practical ideas, alter- 
natives and self-sufficiency. 

EARTH GARDEN is con- 
cerned with  non-polluted 
living and growing, the back- 
to-the-earth movement, sur- 


viving in the city, the bush, 
food and diet and the inner 
changes which follow when 


you are in tune with Nature. 

Let us lead you up EARTH 
GARDEN’s path to the good 
life. 

There are still no advertise- 
ments in EARTH GARDEN. 
Books, places and products 
recommended are those we 
think relevant. 
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PEOPLE: 


COMPOST: 


GROWING: 


SHELTER: 


FOOD & DIET: 


KEY: 


HANDCRAFTS: 


OUTLOOK: 


ECOLOGY: 


Spindle spinning from a Greek vase, potting, and bread, from the 


Ortus Sanitatis, Mainz 1491. Drawings: Robyn Clarke. 


Earth people write & more letters & more 
Teapot: building a future in Tasmania. 
Peter Bennett — ecologist. 

Glenfield: a co-op at our oldest farm. 
Mary's little (black) lamb. 

Making it. EARTH GARDEN writes to you. 


Beaufort Herb Farm — where the lawns are of Thyme. 
The Magic of Herbs. Two books on these fabled plants. 
The Herb Garden. 


Down to Earth with weeds & waste. The Indore way. 
Hot composting, J. S. Grierson. Starters. 

Build a compost box. 

Robert Rodale: Fast fertilizer. 


A propos de Chevreaux— all about goat-keeping. 

In memory of Annabelle. Michael Boddy'’s tale of a doe. 
Knock! Knock! Bleat! Bleat! 

Goat Notes, with Dr. Corona Adams of H.D.R.A. 

Get your goat & how to milk it. 

The sources: books and clubs for goat-owners. 


Garlic spray. 
Readers report: curly leaf, slugging snails. 
Symbiosis: A guide to Companion Planting. 


Yurt. Tent-pod. Instructional poem. 

Build with mud — adobe and pisé. 

Tom the Domebuilder. All about dome-homes. 
Jeff's dome at Teapot. 

Peter Noakes builds with brick. 


Eat the flowers! Well, really! 

Irene's summer salads. We're eating ‘em. 
Michael Boddy's bread and sinker. 

A sauna for the vegies. Michael again. 
Wholefood sources. Key. 


water wheel. Jeff Williams. 
Pump — One of life’s cycles... 


The door’s open. Step in for good things. 


Pottery, Coil, pinch & slab. 

Build a kiln. Trevor Wheeler. 

Down at Paddys. All human life is there. 
Candle craft. Make soap. 

Spinning & weaving. Spindles. 

Natural dyes. Sources. 

Craft outlets and classes. 

Craftsmen — Jon & Hans. 


England: “We need alternatives”, Michael Allaby. 
France: Internationalism at Versailles. 
U.S.A.: Foxfire at Rabun Gap. 


Join F.1.D.0. Help save Fraser Island. 
Fruit spray killers. 
Biodegradeable? Yep, in 100 years or so. 


EARTH PEOPLE WRITE: 


Well, we asked for letters. We got hun- 
dreds. We loved it. Thanks. Your letters 
were enthusiastic, informative, reas- 
suring. 

We'd like EARTH GARDEN to become a 
forum for an exchange of ideas on all 
aspects of natural living. So please keep 
the letters coming. 

Obviously we can't print them all, but 
we feel the three pages of letters in this 
issue represent a fair cross-section. 


Dear Earth Garden, 
A few words to describe your magazine: 
bloody inspirational. 
Love, peace and may you have an 
abundant season. 
Geoff Goddard, 
Bendigo East, Victoria. 
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Dear People, 

I've just purchased your No. 2 
Magazine. Its contents and ideals are 
beyond superlatives. Suffice to say, 
“Keep 'em coming!" 

Yours with dirty nails, etc. 
L. J. Bush, 
Ferntree Gully, Victoria. 
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Dear Friends, 

In my search for books and: informa- 
tion on the Earth, growing, etc., | have 
found a gem which | will describe to you, 
though its availability is in severe doubt. 

The book is called FIRST STUDIES IN 
PLANT LIFE IN AUSTRALIA, by William 
Gillies, M.A. Published by Witcombe and 
Tombs. It has no publishing date, though 
| know my copy is the second edition and 
was Catalogued by a library in 1950. So it 
is a very old book that would only be 
found in libraries or second-hand shops. 

It is, as the title indicates, a study of 
plant life in Australia. It was written as a 
school textbook for children. But what a 
textbook! The author vivaciously imparts 
all his love and understanding of trees, 
flowers, seeds, leaves, etc. 

It is a happy little book that will make 
anyone look happily at plants with an 
expanded perception of not only their 
properties but their souls. 

In the introduction he says: “| have 


tried to show that the art of the gardener 
and of the farmer in manuring, watering, 
draining, rotation of crops, budding, 
grafting, and the like, are all copied from 
Nature’s methods, and are only to be fully 
understood when learned in this way”. 

I'd like to thank you for EARTH 
GARDEN, not only for the helpful 
information, but for the great deal of 
work and effort you put into it. | know it’s 
a hard job. But it does a great service for 
all our brothers and sisters who long to 
escape their imprisonment in the cities 
and lack only the information to escape 
— information they can get, in part, 
through your magazine; our magazine. 

With love, 
Cristiane Sitka, 
Ocean Grove, Victoria. 
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Dear Earth Garden, 

Firstly, let me congratulate you on a 
fine publication. Secondly, | must 
chastise you over an article that appeared 
in the last edition. 

| refer to the supposed handy hint 
about the use of nicotine as a pesticide. 
Although it has the attractive advantage 
of being bio-degradable and cheap, ıt is 
also an anti-environment chemical. | have 
no doubt that it would kill nasty garden 
insects, but it would also kill their natural 
predators. In this respect it has the same 
effect as most insecticides and should 
therefore not be used. 

Man’s use of insecticides stems 
primarily from the fact that he plants vast 
areas with one crop. Can you imagine the 
joy a weevil or caterpillar would feel after 
spending valuable time looking for food, 


when it came across hundreds of acres, 


of wheat or cabbage? This incredible 


larder would enable the insect to breed, . 


and inevitably produce large numbers of 
its own kind. 

The sensible farmer or gardener would 
have small plots of a large variety of 
crops and some natural bushland to 
house predators that would help him 
fight against pests. 

Obviously there is more to the problem 
of pest control than this, but it is the most 
important concept to keep in mind. So in 
future think carefully before suggesting 
what appear to be helpful hints. 

Smiley Williams, 
North Carlton, victoria. 


Guess you're right about the nicotine, 
Smiley. But think how many people 
actually smoke the stuff. We agree with 
you entirely on the evils of monoculture. 


Dear Earth Garden, 

Perhaps you did not make so great a 
boo-boo on page 29.of EARTH GARDEN 
No. 1. 

You see, last February | had self-sown 
broad beans come up, they grew and we 
(three) have had three meals of young 
beans (used as French beans) and two 
meals of mature seed. We will be picking 
them again this evening or tomorrow. 

| think this is very good considering 
there are only six plants. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mrs. A. Long, 
North Newborough, Victoria. 
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Dear People, 

Thank you for providing a GREAT 
service to the ever-increasing band of 
naturalists, health cranks or whatever we 
are! 

| found your magazine at Q.O.L. in 
Chapel Street, Prahran (Melbourne). It 
was one of many finds in this terrific little 
shop. Please a future article on bee- 
keeping. 

| love the sense of humour that shines 
through most articles and from my point 
of view as a self-declared peasant, it is 
indeed a change to direct attention at 
country living. 

Good luck — | think you're terrific. 

Rosemary Durham.. 
Lismore, Victoria. 


We'll be doing bees in EG4, Rosemary. 
Hope you can hold on for three months. 


BBL PBL LLP 


To Keith & Irene, 

You've got a great journal, can’t tell you 
how much it has inspired me! 

Yours is the first Australian magazine | 
have read on natural living, which rings of 
honest sincerity. | hope everything goes 
well for you. 

Yours, 
Ceilidh Fenton, 
O'Connor, A.C.T 
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Dear Earth Garden, 

Glad to say | obtained a copy of EG2. 
Hurrah. Lovely magazine, really enjoyed 
it. Here's to further success. 

Peace, 
Sylvia Bunton, 
Sunshine, Victoria. 
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Culinary, fragrant and old- 
fashioned herbs have a special 
place in every good garden. The 
natural gardener uses aromatic 
herbs to deter plant pests and 
disease by companion planting 
and to attract bees. 

Mrs. Eliane Hope grows 120 kinds 
of herbs at the Beaufort Herb Farm, 
just outside Cootamundra, New 
South Wales, and sells them, both 
fresh and dried, by mail throughout 
Australia. 

All the herbs are grown by natural 
methods, without sprays or fer- 
tilizers, in the beautiful lawns, 
gardens and “herb houses” which 
surround Mrs. Hope's charming 
white cottage (pictured). 

The Thyme lawn there is set out 
like a Persian carpet and consists of 
ten varieties of matting Thymes. It is 
cut only once’a year — after it 
finishes flowering each summer. 

We visited Beaufort and were 
shown around by Chris Mobbs, a 
student from Cootamunda, who was 
helping out. It was winter, not the 
best time to view a herb garden, but 
we were impressed. 

Each herb was in its correct 
environment. Some were growing in 
the open, well-mulched against the 
cold. Some were in a hot-house and 
some were already drying. 

Chervil and eau de cologne mint 
were thriving, but rows of comfrey 
plants were dormant for the winter. 

In a special plastic-lined shelter, 
with a gauze roof which lets in the 
rain, there was a display of 15 
different types of scented geranium, 
including orange, nutmeg, rose, 
apple, lemon, lemon-rose and lime. 
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FLORENTINE JARS: They come in three sizes 
plants for $9.50; medium, with five plants for $7.50; and small, with five 
plants at $5.50. 


Terra-cotta Florentine jars, each 


Beaufort Herbs 


with culinary herbs growing in little 
“pockets” were lined up, awaiting 
shipment to city customers. They 
contain, usually, sage, thyme, rose- 
mary, tarragon and majoram. 

Chris showed us some clumps of 
French Sorrel. “You cook it like 
spinach, and it tastes like rhubarb 
without sugar," he told us. 

He showed us the boxed-in com- 
post heaps used to enrich the soil in 
which the herbs grow. “Everything 
goes in,” said Chris. That particular 
day the “everything” included 
weeds, layers of wet paper, sand, 
green wastes and a couple of inches 
of cow manure. 


large, with seven 


Mrs. Hope, who had a French 
mother and an Australian father, 
grew up in provincial French towns. 
Her collection of herbs began as a 
hobby, but in the last ten years it has 
grown into a thriving business. 

The French intuition and know- 
ledge of using herbs in cooking has 
rubbed off on Mrs. Hope and it’s not 
surprising that the Beaufort Herb 
Farm catalogue includes a chart of 
culinary herbs and when and what 
amounts to use. 

It also includes details of herbs for 
companion planting, those which 
benefit other plants, those which 
attract bees, teas, dried herbs and 
herbs “to keep moths from clothes, 
silverfish from books and mustiness 
from cupboards". 

Individual plants are mailed 
without soil, packed in sphagnum 
moss and wrapped in plastic. Seeds 
are available in packets, some at 15 
cents and others at 25 cents a packet. 

Mrs. Hope will post gifts or garden 
selections of seeds to your friends 
with a card. The gifts include pot- 
pourri jars, sachets of spices to make 
gluhwein, special blends of bouquet 
garni, pomanders and Florentine 
jars. 

Send 30 cents for the delightful 
catalogue to: Beaufort Herbs, P.O. 
Box 90, Cootamundra, N.S.W. 2590. 
Or visit the farm, on the Berthong 
Road, about five miles from Coota- 
mundra. 


MAGIC 
HIEIRIEIS 


Between the vegetables we 
eat and the flowers which 
delight our eyes are herbs — a 
group of plants which have a 
magic and mystery of their 
own. 

Here’s two books we’ve 
found which deal with the 
history of herbs and transmit 
to us some of that magic. 
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A walled garden from “Opera Del Thebaldeo”’, a rare Portugese work 


before 1500. Showing raised beds, walled garden, spaced pots, sparse planting, 
centre fountain, latticed arbour, turfed seats. 


Rosetta Clarkson was an American lady gardener who 
devoted a large part of her life to the study of herbs and 
herb-lore. She founded The Herb Journal, a monthly 
booklet she wrote and published and mailed to thousands 
of gardeners free of charge. 


In 1942 these journals were collected into a book she. 


called Magic Gardens, A Modern Chronicle of Herbs and 
Savory Seeds. 

Now the book, long out of print, has been reissued in a 
handsome paperback, faithful to the original, by Dover 
Publications, New York. Its new title is: Herbs and Savory 
Seeds, and it is beautifully illustrated from the old 
Herbals and gardening books. 

Magic Gardens seems a more apt title than the new 
name because Mrs. Clarkson's book covers the history of 
all gardening as well as providing a store of information 
on herbs, their uses, symbolism, arts and magic. 

For example she traces the origin of the word garden, 
which derived from the word ‘‘yard’’, meaning a special 
enclosure (probably defensive) in many languages. 


Thus geard, garthr and garda all meant a yard and later 


names were coined for special yards, such as a vineyard, 
and appleyard etc. 


The evolution of the different torms of garden en- 
closures follows, with some fascinating details of their 
style and materials. 

This covers wattle fencing (willow branches wound 
around stakes), plank, stone and brick walls, crude 
mounds, castle keeps and crenellated walls, monastery 
cloisters and even fences of sheep shanks “boiled to 
remove the fat”. 

Lots of these ideas could be applied to our modern 
gardens. Sometimes flowers were grown between the 
bricks on the top of a wall. Thomas Hyll wrote in the 16th 
century: “If you will have them grow upon a wall, dig little 
holes between the bricks with an old Knif, and put in the 
seeds and they will grow there”. 


In the northern sections ot England, about the same 
time, gardeners made walls of earth mixed with straw 
and usually had flowers growing along the top. 

And in case you think there’s something new about 
pollution, John Evelyn in his ‘‘Fumifugium: or the 
Smoake of London Dissipated”, proposed, in 1661 that: 
“all low grounds circumjacent to the City, especially East 
and Southwest" be divided into square fields separated 
by fences to serve as a backing for ‘‘shrubs as yield the 
most odoriferous Flowers”, such as sweet brier, 
jessamin, syringas and all roses and lavender, “But above 
all, Rosemary, the flowers whereof are credibly reported 
to give their scent above thirty leagues off at Sea”. 

Just like herbs in a mixed garden these echoes from the 
past are strewn around Herbs and Savory Seeds as a back- 
ground to the very solid core of detail. 

These cover discussions on whether herbs are flowers, 
or flowers herbs, fragrances, cures, recipes, the 
“language” of herbs, culinary herbs, how and when to 
plant, harvest and dry herbs. There are also tables of herb 
uses, teas, colours, and noteworthy and stately herbs. 

So let's get back to herbs. We've neglected them for a 
long time, preferring brash, large flowers, bred to delight 
our unselective eyes. Let's plant herbs in our gardens to 
eat, to look at and to ward off some of the 20th century 
evils as they were once used against the Great Plague of 
London in 1665. 

We can use herbs to cure ourselves, or like chamomile 
to heal our “sick” gardens because chamomile, or 
“Plants’ Physician” will help its drooping neighbours. 

Plant thyme between flagstones. or as a lawn, grow 
herbs in window boxes and pots, use them as pomanders 
and restore them to their rightful place-in our lives. 

Then we'll understand a little the magic of herbs, 
drifting down to us like a fragrance from an ancient 
perfumed Egyptian garden. 

Herbs and Savory Seeds, Rosetta E. Clarkson, Dover, 
369 pages, 56 illustrations, about $3.00 at bookshops. 


A Herbal is not just any book about herbs, but one 
which takes into account ALL that has previously been 
written on the subject. 

The task of attempting a 20th century Herbal would be 
enormous because of the huge amount of material which 
would need to be sifted and sorted. 

In the 14th or 15th century writing a Herbal was 
difficult, not because of previous compilations, but 
because of the newness of printing books at all, especially 
drawings. 

Some of these hardships and the way in which they 
were overcome, with varying degrees of success, are told 
in “THE OLD ENGLISH HERBALS” by Eleanour Sinclair 
Rohde. This delightful book is a well produced Dover 
paperback. It was first published in 1922. 

E.S.R. interweaves the fascinating tales “behind” the 
early Herbals; their authors, printers, backers, opponents 
and patrons, with generous extracts from them. The’ 
reproductions of some original illustrations assist the 
author in taking the reader back to the days where super- 
stitions flourished and herbs were believed to have 
powers of magic and cure. 

There are chapters dealing with the great herbals — 
William Turner's “‘HERBALL” published in 1551, William 
Coles’ “The Arte of Simpling” (1656), John Parkinson’s 
“Paradisus” (1629) and “An Herball of Large Extent" 
(1640), Nicholas Culpeper's “A Physical Directory” 
(1649) and the first herbal printed in English ‘“‘Bankes’ 
Herbal”, the author of which is not known. Banke was the 
printer. 

From the “GRETE HERBALL" printed in 1526: 

“TO MAKE FOLKE MERY. TAKE THE WATER THAT 

GLOS HATH BE SODEN IN AND SPRYNKLE IT ABOUT 
THE HOUS OR CHAMBRE AND ALL THAT BE THEREIN 
SHALL BE MERY"’. 

The Old English Herbals, Eleanour Sinclair Rohde, 
Dover, 243 pages, about $3.00. 

Also in Dover paperback — A Garden of Herbs, 
Eleanour Sinclair Rohde, about $2.50. 


If you're out for a weekend drive around Melbourne 
and you're interested in.herbs, drop in and see The Herb 
Garden at Main Road, Sassafras (next to the Post Office). 

Glen Spicer sells a large variety of herbs and spices 
there at 50 cents a pot, or 60 cents for most insect- 
repellent herbs. 

The 30 cents catalogue has thorough remarks on the 
growing conditions and uses of each herb listed, a table 
of companion plants and some recipes and suggestions. 

You can also buy pots and baskets, and pots of five 
basic culinary herbs. Minimum mail order is $5.00. 


lethal spray 


Fruit sprays have killed a number of cattle grazing in 


» orchards around Shepparton, Victoria. 


Shepparton Department of Agriculture veterinary 
officer, Dr. Bill Sykes, said he suspected that the cattle 
died from eating spray-covered grass. 

Dr. Sykes said that cattle should be kept out of 
orchards for the whole of the spraying season, as 
residues, possibly at lethal levels, would remain on the 
grass from one spray application to the next. 

Dr. Ken Coghill, the Department of Agriculture 
veterinary officer in Wodonga said the warning applied 
equally to fruit-growers in the Wodonga area and in apple- 
growing areas around Stanley. l 

Which prompts Norman Wallace, a cattle farmer of 
the Kiewa Valley who sent us this information, to ask: 
“Are residual sprays dangerous to cattle, yet safe for 
humans?” 


save an island 


Fraser Island is the largest sand island in the world — 
617 square miles. It is still mainly an unspoilt wilderness, 
with 90 miles of ocean beaches and “perched'” dune 
freshwater lakes, scenic creeks, rocky headlands, 
exposed cliff faces of coloured sand and a human 
population of less than 100. 

There are 30,000 acres of rainforest, a thriving 
timber industry and wildflower heathlands which blaze 
with colour in early summer. Large trees and tiny herbs, 
flowers and ferns all grow in pure sand. 

Cut off from the Queensland mainland (near 
Maryborough), Fraser Island has a diversity of micro- 
climates which make a unique study for biologists, 
naturalists and scientists. An ideal location, you'd think 
for a National Park, where Australia’s native plants and 
animals could be ‘conserved’ in their natural state. 

But here's the catch. Those sands of Fraser Island 
contain extensive deposits of rutile and zircon. The 
Queensland Government has already granted several 
mining leases and more mining companies have their 
eyes on the beautiful sands of what was once known as 
Great Sandy Island. 

But things haven't panned out well for the would-be 
destroyers of this environment. They've been held at bay 
by a ferocious bulldog group called the Fraser Island 
Defence Organisation (F.1.D.0O.). 

F.I.D.O. is seeking a comprehensive land-use survey 
to define the limits of national parks, forestry reserves, 
urban development and sandmining areas, ‘and to plan 
roads and other communications. 

They have also taken State Government authorities 
to task for indiscriminate aerial burning over thousands 
of acres during August. 

A newsletter, ‘‘Moonbi", is issued regularly to F.1.D.0. 
members and is well worth reading. Membership is just 
$1.00 a year and you can join by writing to: Box 420, 
Maryborough, Queensland 4650. 

An illustrated booklet, with details of the island's 
history and resources is available for 50 cents. 


Compost: getting 
down to Earth. 


Composting is the breaking down of organic matter into 
humus, which enriches and feeds the soil. Just about every 
natural gardener we’ve met has his own ideas on how to 
make compost and, like the gardeners themselves, these 
‘methods range through strange, simple and sophisticated. 

But, despite wnat the experts say, we're prepared to 
stick our necks out and tell you that it’s hard to go wrong. 
Just pile your kitchen wastes in a heap, add some manure, 
and it will eventually decompose. 

In “Growing with Nature”, our introduction to natural 
gardening in EARTH GARDEN NO. 1 (page 30) we just 
managed to rake across the surface of the many ways of 
making compost. 

It’s another gardening art. You'll find there’s 14-day 
compost, quick return compost, sheet, trash and trench 
composting, aerobic and anaerobic methods, Bio-Dynamic 
activators and a myriad ways of making compost in bins, 
boxes, barrels and pits. 

FHE INDORE METHOD 
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1. Layer ot plant waste (straw, weeds, etc.) five or six 
inches. 2. Layer of animal manure — two inches. 
3. Sprinkling of soil, plus wood ash or ground limestone. 
4. Final layer of soil. 
5. Ventilating hole made by driving in a crowbar or 
wooden stake. 


Some experienced gardeners even argue that there is no 
need to have a compost heap at all. They say the chief 
benefit for the soil comes from the actual breaking-down of 
vegetable matter into humus. They just throw kitchen 
waste into their garden beds, or use it as a mulch. 

Our advice? In the beginning, at least, learn the Indore 
system of making compost invented by British agronomist 
Sir Albert Howard. Then make your variations to suit your 
own needs, with this knowledge in mind. 

As a general rule, these things can go into a compost 
heap: kitchen scraps and peelings of all kinds, vegetables. 


fruit, citrus, nuts and shells, hops, coffee grounds and tea 
leaves, grass clippings, sawdust, hair, rags, small amounts of 
wet paper, lime, blood and bone, fishbones (but not meat 
or meatbones), weeds, leaf mould, sewage sludge, cinders 
and wood ash, seaweed, animal manure (both fresh nd 
well-rotted), straw and eggshells. 

Don’t usé: metal, milk-bottle tops, china, bulk paper, 
nylon, plastics, grease or animal fat or tree prunings and 
thick branches (unless shredded). 

The Indore method is still the most widely used 
throughout the world today. Sir Albert Howard found that 
decomposition is speeded-up if different organic materials 
are placed in layers. It also helps to raise the heap from the 
ground to help air circulate. 

Start with a layer of green waste, about five or six 
inches, then a two-inch layer of animal manure, then a layer 
of soil, plus ground limestone or wood ash. A series of 
layers should be built up to a height of five feet and the pile 
topped with a final layer of soil. 

Pierce the heap with vertical holes made by a crowbar or 


‚a wooded stake or build the pile around sticks and remove 


them to allow aeration. 

Garbage can be added every few days by digging into the 
pile and covering with soil after adding. Weeds should be 
wilted in the sun, then dug into the centre of the pile where 
thyheat will kill diseased plants and weed seeds. 

This is an aerobic method. There is sufficient air for 
biological activity to bring about decomposition. The 
process can be speeded up by turning the pile frequently. 

The heap should be kept moist, but not sodden as this 
will exclude air. If the pile gets dry decomposition ceases 
altogether.. é 

Try to keep the compost material as damp as a 
freshly-squeezed sponge. 

Depending on the amount of material and the layers, the 
temperature inside a good heap built in the Indore method 
should rise rapidly within the first week. 

An anaerobic compost heap is made along the same 
lines, but air is sealed off by covering the pile with a black 
plastic cover. 

Use compost in your garden like manure. Dig it in the 
topsoil — a bucketful a square with compost shaken and 
dissolved with water in a large can or bottle. Compost helps 
to restore the natural balance of the soil, replacing elements 
missing from it. 

To help you with some further ideas on composting, 
here’s a recent article by Mr J. S. Grierson, secretary of the 
Organic Farming and Gardening Society (Aust), reprinted 
from the Society’s quarterly “Good Earth”. 

Robert Rodale’s column this issue also deals with fast 
compost-making and again we recommend the 27 pages 
dealing with the subject in Rodale’s Basic Book of Organic 
Gardening, now available in Pan paperback at $1.25 a copy. 


By J. S. Grierson, secretary of The Organic Farming & Gardening Society (Aust). 

Most people on making a garden compost heap endeavour to break up the 
heavier materials with a hammer in order to provide a larger surface area for the 
bacteria to work on. 

This is most desirable, but even so the average heap takes a long time to be 
usable. While a high temperature is not necessarily needed for the production of 
good compost it has its advantages. 

Firstly, the speed of breakdown is increased tremendously, the material being 
gyready for use in five weeks and secondly, all undesirable weed seeds and such things 
,as cough grass are destroyed, while in a cool heap they will lie dormant ready to 

come to life again when applied to the garden. 

In June this year the writer commenced a series of experiments using an electric 
shredder to break up the Autumn prunings to about the size of chaff. These in the 
ordinary way would be almost uncompostable, consisting mainly of rose prunings, 
hibiscus stems and bamboos which were running wild, plus of course, weeds of all 
varieties. 

The set-up of the boxes is shown in the illustration. They are made of old red 
gum boards, nailed together. The fronts can be lifted away as they are simply held 
together by clips made from pieces of bent fencing wire. 

The right-hand box is the receptacle for the shredded material which is added as 
it becomes available. When it is full (one cubic yard) it is forked into the middle 
box with the addition of the activator. In this case, the mixture used was one bag of 
old sheep manure together with 2 Ibs. of lime, 2 lbs. of wood ashes and 1 lb. 
superphosphate. Phosphate rock would have been preferable but it is difficult to 
obtain in small quantities. 

This was sprinkled in with the raw material as the heap was made and each layer 
was well watered. 

The temperature rise was quite dramatic, from an air temperature of 50 F to 
163 F in 24 hours. It gradually dropped over a period of two weeks to 97 F 
when the heap was turned into the third box. In two days it rose to 136 F and 
slowly dropped to 58 F in the fifth week when it remained constant. 

It then was dark brown humic material, ready for use with only a few of the 
bamboo fibres still being visible. 

I attribute this result to the fact that the materials were shredded into small 
pieces and packed loosely thus allowing a maximum surface area of the particles to 
have contact with the air and that the heaps were protected from the cold winter 
wind by the wooden enclosures. 


Reprinted from “Good Earth” the quarterly magazine of The Organic Farming 
& Gardening Society (Aust). 


To join the Organic Farming and Gardening Society, send $2.00 to Mr. Grierson, 
P.O. Box 2605, W. Melbourne, Victoria 3001. Members receive “Good Earth” four 
times a year. 
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starters 


Compost activators or 
“starters” are substances or 
solutions which stimulate 


bacterial and earthworm activity 
in a compost heap. 

Adding animal manures to com- 
post, for example, will provide 
extra food for the micro- 
organisms in the pile by in- 
creasing its nitrogen content. 

Sewage sludge, dried blood and 
spent hops are also good compost 
activators because of their 
nitrogen content. Lime and wood 
ash will aid compost breakdown, 
while natural minerals, such as 
dolomite, and rock phosphate will 
help balance the soil. 

Compost starters, made of a 
blend of fermented herbs and 
bacteria, are an integral part of 
the Bio-dynamic method of 
gardening. 

We've tried Q.R. herbal compost 
activator on our backyard heap 
in Balmain and can vouch for its 
effects. It certainly speeded up 
the breakdown of the heap, kept 
a kind of ‘“sweet-earthy” smell 
and did not attract flies and gnats. 

The Q.R. stands for ‘quick 
return” and its formula was 
developed by famous British 
gardener May Bruce. It comes in 
powder form in packets of two 
grammes (one-sixteenth of an 
ounce) smaller than an envelope, 
yet sufficient to use in making two 
tons of humus. 

Q.R: contains seven herbal in- 
gredients. As a bonus each packet 
(cost is 40 cents) contains full 
instructions on making and 
keeping a compost heap and 
using Q.R. to treat stockyards, 
deep litter poultry houses and 
septic tanks to produce rich 
humus and liquid manure. 

A teaspoon of the powder is 
mixed with a pint of water. As the 
compost heap is made the liquid 
is sprinkled lightly over the 
surface of every layer five or six 
inchesdeep. — 

Q.R. is distributed by Hutchase 
Enterprises, Box 53, P.O. 
Cremorne, N.S.W. 2090. Hutchase 
are also the Australian agents for 
Chase seaweed products, whose 
S.M.3 (apart from its many other 
applications) is a useful compost 
activator. 


Garlic Spray 


The Henry Doubleday Research Association has 
developed a cheap, multi-purpose pesticide harmless to 
pets and human beings. Here’s an extract from an 
interview with Dr. Lawrence D. Hills, director-secretary of 
the H.D.R.A. in Britain, in which he talks to Steve 
Hamilton. 

Hills: Take three ounces of garlic bulbs, chop them, 
and mix with two teaspoons of liquid paraffin. Leave 
them soak for 48 hours. 

Add a pint of water and mix well with a quarter ounce 
of good oil-based soap as a spreader. Filter, and store the 
result in a plastic container — not a metal one because 
there would be some reaction. 

This is not to be used straight, its to be used in 
various dilutions: perhaps a one per cent solution is a 
good one to start with. 

Hamilton: If you took a pint of the solution and 
diluted by — how much | don't know — how much 
ground or how much foliage would it cover? 

Hills: If you diluted one pint with 99 pints of water, it 
should cover about 100 square yards of foliage. But you 
would have to find out how much killed your particular 
pest — some are tougher than others. A 

It's very effective against the cockchafer larva which 
is found in all countries, you've got 83 per cent mortality 


in the laboratory. Wireworm, which is another little beast 
on the ground, 87 per cent. It will kill snails — 73 per 
cent, aphids of course — 92 per cent, codling moth 
caterpillars — 98 per cent and cabbage- white butter- 
flies — also 98 per cent ... which are very satisfactory 
figures. N 

Hamilton: And | understand-it would kill 
mosquito, the Anopheles? x 

Hills: Yes, but we don't quite know how little will do. A 
one per cent solution on the pond will knock them out, 
but you want to know how little you can do it, because 
you need a very great quantity of it. But everyone in every 
country where malaria’s found can grow their own garlic. 

Hamilton: | take it that a good deal more research 
needs to be done. How much, and what, do you intend to 
do? 

Hills: What we really need is people in all countries, 
particularly research stations, to try this out; and if 
possible report back to us, because we can act as an 
international clearing house on these methods of 
controlling pests without dangerous chemicals. 

Source: British Information Services, British High 
Commission, Sydney. 

The Henry Doubleday Research Association members 
in Australia are currently testing the garlic emulsion 
spray outlined by Mr. Hills. They are an active group of 
gardeners pooling information as he suggests. 

If you'd like to join, send $4.00 to the Hon. Secretary, 
Miss June Fear, Greggs Road, Kurrajong, N.S.W. 2758. 

Miss Fear, in the H.D.R.A.’s latest newsletter, suggests 
Palmolive as the oil-based soap mentioned in the formula. 


the malarial 


BUILD A COMPOST BOX 


Garden and kitchen refuse needs air, moisture and 
warmth to break down into rich black humus. A compost 
box looks tidy in your backyard and holds in the heat that 
makes the difference between compost and a rubbish heap. 

The base should be earth,not concrete, to let in the 
earthworms and bacteria. The site should be sheltered from 
high winds and hot sun. 


The “semi-detached” wooden box illustrated is easily 
made and has two compartments, which allows for one 
heap making and one maturing. It is recommended by the 
Henry Doubleday Research Association, following tests at 
Bocking in Essex, England. 
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Here’s how to make it: The two boxes are three feet 
square and three feet high and require 200 feet of % inch x 
4 inch sawn planks and six four-foot lengths of 2 inch x 2 
inch timber. Scrap lumber will do the job. 

Saw twelve six-foot planks for the back and 36 
three-foot lengths for the three sides. Paint all the timber 
with sump oil or a similar preservative. 

Lay down three of the uprights three feet apart and nail 
the six foot planks across their top three feet. Then dig 
three holes for the uprights and place the back of the boxes 
in. position, ramming the earth back firmly around the 
posts. 

Dig another three holes opposite the back posts, ram in 
the uprights firmly and nail on the two outside walls and the 
centre partition. 

Cut the rest of the planks into three-foot lengths, which 
can be nailed together from short ends, or built up as the 
box is filled. These fit behind the uprights and make the 
removable front. The front is higher than the back, so that 
a corrugated iron or P.V.C. sheet can be used to cover the 
heap in excessive rain. Heaps can fail if they are too wet. 

Line the bottom of each box with two double rows of 
bricks — an inch apart and two-feet between the pairs of 
\rows — from front to back. These provide the draught from 
below that keeps the bacterial “bonfire” burning. 

When starting your heap in the box cover the bricks with 
tough and stemmy rubbish, such as weeds or twigs to 
prevent finer material blocking the air channels. With 
material enough your bins can be emptied and filled three 
times a year. 


Fast 


Composting is the perfect technique for recycling. 
Garden and farm wastes — and even household 
garbage — can be changed rapidly from a headache to 
the best kind of fertilizer in a short time by 
composting. Compost heaps help good gardeners and 
farmers complete an important cycle of life. They 
return to the soil many of the nutrients taken out by 
cropping. 


Proper composting is an art. There are good 
compost heaps and bad heaps. The bad ones simply 
vegetate in the garden for months, almost as change- 
less as an Egyptian mummy. Dig into a bad heap and 
you'll see only dry grass and weeds, not rich, moist 
soil conditioner. 


A good compost heap rots enthusiastically. It will 
turn hot within a day of being made, steaming from 
all nooks and crannys on cold mornings. The inside 
will reach 65 degrees C (150 F), almost too warm to 
touch. 

Learn a few simple rules about composting and 
you’ll never make a bad heap. First, resist the urge to 
make a compost heap by bits and pieces. Store up the 
ingredients you are going to put into the heap in 
some place where they won't be in the way until the 
time comes to make the heap. 

If you aren’t willing to save up your raw materials 
for the making of a good heap, then use lawn 
clippings, weeds and other garden wastes as mulch. 


Second, remember that microbes growing and 
multiplying at astronomical rates do the real work of 
composting. They have to be fed, watered and 
sheltered in the right way for the raw materials in the 
heap to break down into compost. Give the compost 
“bugs” a good home and they'll reward you with 
wonderful fertilizer, delivered as quickly as two 
weeks from the time you start your heap. 


Shredding the materials that go into the heap gives 
the microbes a better home and speeds the compost- 
ing. Small compost shredders are one of the most 
popular garden tools. They do a wonderful job. Many 
gardeners shred leaves, weeds and even some kinds of 
garbage with a rotary mower. Run over the material 
several times and it will be cut up very fine. Use a 
mower near a wall or other backstop to catch the 
shredded wastes in a pile. 

Remember also that the microbes need proper 
food to grow, so they can chew up the rough 
materials in the heap into fine, black humus. Nitro- 
gen is the nutrient most often lacking in “bad” 
compost heaps. Manure is rich in nitrogen and is a 
popular ingredient with composters. 

Horse manure is the best kind for composting, 
because horses get the best feed. Cow manure is O.K. 
Pig and chicken manure are only for the experts, or 
for those with a powerful need for better soil. 

Use some manure and shred everything going into 
the heap and your success is guaranteed. Water the 
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Fertilizer 


By ROBERT RODALE 


pile as you make it, but don’t soak it. Large heaps are 
usually made in layers — six inches of green materials, 
two inches of manure, then a sprinkling of topsoil. 
Repeat until the heap gets five feet tall. After heating 
for a week or so it will shrink in size. 

Turning the heap is important. Turning gives the 
hard-working microbes a breath of fresh air. They 
reward you by going back to work with renewed 
vigour. 

Small garden heaps of shredded materials should 
be turned every three or four days. They are usually 
loose and light, so the work isn’t difficult. Simply dig 
into one end of the heap and start repiling it a few 
feet away. Get the outside part of the heap on the 
inside, and switch the inside to the outside. 

Large compost digesters, sometimes used to pro- 
cess garbage, turn the heap constantly and inject 
compressed air. They can make finished compost in 
three or four days. Farm heaps are turned every 30 or 
60 days and are finished in several months. Your 
small garden heap should be dark and ready to use in 
as short a time as 14 days. 

Will garbage in a compost heap attract rats? That’s 
a popular question. If you tuck some garbage into a 
bad heap every day or so, the food scraps won't 
decay rapidly and will be there for rodents to dig out. 
On the other hand, if you have a hot heap you can 
keep putting in garbage with no worries. The hard- 
working microbes will soon cook the garbage into 
humus. 

Good composters separate garbage from bones, 
cans and paper and keep mixing it with a supply of 
other compost materials kept on hand for that 
purpose. Manure is good, but so are grass clippings, 
and even sawdust will serve. Shredded garbage breaks 
down easily in no time flat. 

Another approach with garbage is to put it in a 
pile that is covered with plastic sheeting. The plastic 
keeps out pests and holds in moisture. Most air is 
kept out too, which means that non-air-breathing 
microbes do the work. They take longer to break 
down raw materials, but still make good compost. 

Gardeners are sometimes offered special cultures 
of bacteria claimed to speed up the composting 
process. Tests have shown that they are useless. 
Plenty of good compost-making organisms are float- 
ing about everywhere, ready to go to work whenever 
a good pile of waste organic materials is put together. 

If you want to make extre-rich compost, add a 
sprinkling of phosphate rock or granite dust (for 
potash) to your heap. Add limestone if your soil is 
acid. Alkaline soil will be neutralized by good 
compost. if applied in quantity. 

How do you use compost? Spread it over your 
garden and work into the top few inches of your soil 
with a tiller or spade. Use it also as plant food for 
shrubs, flowers, trees and potted plants. Mixing 
compost into the soil will put it to work faster for 
better plant growth. Use an organic mulch to keep 
the soil covered and prevent drying. 
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A Propos de Chevreaux 


In his 1875 classic “The Book of the Goat”, Henry 
Holmes Pegler called the domestic milking goat “the poor 
man’s cow”. Seen in these terms the goat is an economic 
four-legged unit which converts weeds, grains, grasses and 
waste vegetables into milk and cheese. 

So here are a few comparisons: Goats produce more 
milk than cows in proportion to their body weight. They 
eat less than cows, are less prone to disease and easier to 
handle. In droughts, goats can survive and continue to yield 
milk in conditions in which dairy cows will perish. 

Goat’s milk contains more calories than cow’s milk, 
more vitamins A and B, and much more riboflavin. A high 
proportion of butterfat gives goat’s milk a greater energy 
value per unit volume than cow’s milk. Goat’s milk is much 
easier to digest because it is naturally homogenised. The 
butterfat globules in goat’s milk are much smaller than 
those in cow’s milk. 

The two bone-building minerals, calcium and phos 
phorus, are richest in goat’s milk and poorest in human 
milk. Goat’s milk is used in treating digestive complaints, 
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food allergy, gastric ulcers, dyspepsia, msomnia and liver 
diseases, 

End of comparisons. Of course, goats aren’t dairy cows. 
Nor are they sheep. Goats are browsers, not grazers. They 
don’t like grass much, so don’t buy one for a “lawnmow- 
er”. They prefer clover and alfalfa, twigs, leaves and 
branches of shrubs and trees and will relish brambles, briars, 
thistles and nettles. 

Watch out for your precious fruit trees. Goats love ’em 
and can quickly debranch or even ringbark a tree. 

Man and goat have had a close association since the 
earliest times. The primitive Swiss lake-dwellers kept 
domestic goats. Man has exploited goats for their milk, 
meat, mohair and leather and as beasts of burden. 

Later goats formed an integral part in rural systems of 
subsistence, such as that of the Scottish Highland crofters. 

The common goat of Europe and Asia is derived from 
Capra aegagrus, the goat of Persia and Asia Minor. 
Mutton-type breeds have been developed and goat meat, 
called chevron, is similar in flavour to lamb. 


It takes the place of beef in Indian curries, as the cow is 


sacred there. Kid meat tastes like veal. Kid leather is prized 
for gloves. Goat leather, such as Morocco, is used for 
bookbinding and making handbags. 

Angora is used for making fur coats and the mohair 
fleece is spun and woven. Kashmir is used like wool. 

The Mambar, a goat of the Middle East, weighs up to 
120 lbs, its long black hair is mixed with wool in 
carpet-making and it yields up to five pints of milk a day. 
The Clega is still used as a pack-beast in the western 
Himalayas. 

British civil servants, returning from India, were respons- 
ible for the upsurge of interest in goat-keeping and breeding 
last century and the introduction of the Nubian strain into 
the British domestic line. 

The British Goat Society was founded in 1879. The 
most widespread and popular breeds currently are Anglo- 
Nubians, Saanens and Toggenburgs. 

There were no native goats in Australia. Like our other 
domestic livestock they were introduced by the early 
European settlers. 

Captain Arthur Phillip probably had goats aboard when 
he arrived at Botany Bay to found the colony of New 
South Wales. His orders included “procuring black cattle, 
goats and hogs” at Java or in the Moluccas in exchange for 
British ale. 

Most ships in those days carried goats for fresh milk on 
long voyages under sail. Many rocky islets around Scotland 
and Ireland were populated by feral herds after shipwrecks. 

Goats went with the Australian railway builders as they 
pushed the first lines inland. As elsewhere, goat racing was a 

pular 19th century sport here. Goat-drawn carriages were 
the for pleasure jaunts at the seaside — thus the name 
“billy-cart”’. f 

Angora studs were established in New South Wales 
during the 1910s in an attempt to start a mohair industry. 
One of these was at the Hawkesbury Agricultural College, 
Richmond. 

In 1913 the N.S.W. Department of Agriculture imported 
two Saanen bucks and ten does from France and Switzer- 
land and established a stud at Nyngan. However the 
experimental farm was closed in 1933 and the stud was 
disbanded. Another State department stud was run at 
Condobolin Experiment Farm between 1944 and 1962. The 
popularity of goat keeping tends to wax and wane. Their 
milk was in greatest demand during the Depression and in 
wartime. 

Goats will thrive in most parts of Australia, either in 
herds or as “house goats”, hand-fed if necessary, in country 
and outer suburban areas. Some local councils have special 
by-laws defining the area of land required to keep goats. 
Bankstown, in Sydney, is one of these. We suggest that you 
check with the health inspector at the local Town Hall 
before you consider buying a goat. 

However, dairy does are naturally clean and odourless 
animals. Males do have an odour, so does and bucks should 
be kept apart (except at mating time). 

If you haven’t tasted goat’s milk we suggest that you do. 
It isn’t sour, tart or bitter and has a pure, flat white colour 
and produces paler butter and cheese than cow’s milk. 

Before you consider buying a goat, think seriously about 
whether or not you have the time available to look after 
one. Can you easily cover the cost of feed and housing? 
Weigh this up against your family’s budget for milk and 
cheese. 

Goats need attention and good feed. Someone must be 
at home twice a day to feed and milk them. Water troughs 
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or buckets should be kept regularly topped-up. 

We suggest you get information before you get your 
goat. Read about goats and how to care for them in your 
local library. Join a good goat club, such as the Northern 
Victorian Goat Club. They will help you with any 
problems. 

It would be a good idea to have stalls (or a barn in cold 
areas) and yards or pastures prepared beforehand also. 

Two goats are best for family use. They like each other’s 
company. Two goats will need less than an acre of pasture 
with shrubs and bushes. Thirty minutes care and two 
milkings each day will provide three to seven quarts of 
milk. 


Buying a kid is the cheapest way to start. But remember 
there will be no return of milk for at least two years. Kids 
are advertised for sale in the “livestock” section of 
newspapers like “The Weekly Times”, “The Age” and “The 
Sydney Morning Herald”. Studs have milking does for sale. 

We recently saw a goatling (a doe between one and two 
years old) standing on a pile of cabbage leaves among the 
birds, snakes and ferrets for sale at Sydney’s Paddys 
Market. f 

A good milker should have fine bones, narrow hips, thin 
thighs, a well-developed backbone and what is known as a 
“roomy barrel” — a big stomach to you and me. 

Study the points of the different breeds before you buy. 
To protect your children, yourself and the goat it’s 
advisable to buy a polled, de-horned or disbudded goat. 

The best set-up for goats is a strongly-fenced enclosure 
with shade and shelter. Goats like to chew their cud in the 
shade and need protection from cold, winds and rain. 

They are clean animals and won’t get worms if their pens 
are kept clean. Their manure belongs in the garden or on 
the compost heap. Concrete floors are clean, but provide a 
thick bedding of hay or straw, or a raised wooden platform 
with bedding. 

A lump of rock about two foot square in the yard will 
keep their cloven hooves trimmed efficiently and save 
regular clipping. 

Yarding should be strong, with four or five foot high 
fencing. Goats really can climb and jump and a herd will 
patiently wear down a chicken-wire fence over a period of 
months to get at your tasty vegetables. Always check gates 
and latches after milking. The word “capricious” comes 
from capra, which originally meant a fantastic goat leap. 
Electric fences are portable and effective. 

These are poisonous to goats: azaleas, poppies, bulbs, 
rhododendrons, yew, elm, fir, lilac and pine and privet and 
acorn in excess. 


Michael Boddy, 38, is the son of an English 
country clergyman-farmer. 

He came to Australia twelve years ago after living 
most of his life in the country in England, where, 
apart from farming, he worked as a journalist, and 
as a teacher. 

Having gone through the English public school- 
University rat-race, Michael left for Australia in 
order, he says, to “invent my own life”. 

He lived near Hobart for three years, and then 
headed for the mainland where he has been 
working ever since as an actor, writer, and director 
in theatre, television and films. As a playwright, 
Michael is perhaps best known as the co-author 
(with Bob Ellis) of “King O'Malley”. 

As an actor, he recently took a major role in 
“Redheap”, one of a series of televised adaptations 
ot stories by Norman Linasay. 

Michael is now working full-time as a writer- 
director and has started a small business with his 
Australian wife, Janet Dawson, who is a painter and 
designer. 

Working in the theatre means Michael has to live 
close to the city. He has a house in a “little rural 
backwater” at Waverley, in Sydney, near the park, 
which is as close as he can get to the country. 

A strong believer in the homesteading movement, 
he is already formulating plans to move out to the 
country in a year of two, and become self-sufficient. 

“Ten acres is nice,” says Michael. “But in England 


we were virtually self-sufficient on two acres of 


good land, because we were able to keep pigs, 
poultry and goats, as well as being able to grow 
vegetables and fruit. 

“But this needs to be planned scientifically in 
advance, so that you can move from one stage to 
the other without making it hard for yourself.” 

Apart from writing plays, stories and articles like 
the one which follows, Michael Boddy also has a 
fortnightly column in The Bulletin and “Kitchen 
Talk”, a column about cooking in the Sunday Tele- 
Strine (Sunday Telegraph) every week. 
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In memory 


You could almost say that Annabelle dropped into my 
life on a parachute, it happened so suddenly: I used to live 
outside Hobart on the side of Mount Wellington. I had a 
little house and two hundred acres of virgin bushland 
twelve hundred feet up; and I was a mile from my nearest 
neighbour. 

This neighbour of mine had a Saanen doe, pregnant and 
on a tether at the back of his house. His neighbour was one 
of those fascist swine that get a thrill out of owning savage 
dogs; and his dogs had taken to tormenting this poor goat. 

Two Alsatians baiting a pregnant tethered doe is no 
match; and the poor creature had her sides slashed quite 
badly. It came down to a simple choice between shooting 
the dogs, or moving the doe. Dogs are legally protected and 
a law suit was bound to eventuate — so, I came round in my 
old Ford Anglia and picked her up. 

It was my first close contact with a goat; and it was with 
some misgivings that I ushered her into the back of the car. 
With the easy-going good-humour that possesses all goats 
she stepped in, tried to eat a road map, settled herself on 
the seat, and stuck her head over my shoulder and helped 
me drive back to my place. 

So started the years with Annabelle. She was the first 
but not the last. She was the one I learned the tricks on 
behalf of; and it is to her that I dedicate this piece. I am not 
an expert on goats, though I’ve had a few. I learned the 
hard way — which is the way you'll be learning as well; and 
so I can probably fill in some of the gaps that appear in 
manuals. Manuals tell you everything except the one thing 
you really want to know, the know-how that is usually the 
fruit of experience. Well here’s mine. 


Browsing 


A goat is a ruminant — that is, it will crop the food it 
wants and then, digest it properly later in safety (‘chewing 
the cud’). This is obviously a survival tactic that took a long 
while to evolve; but it must have saved a lot of ruminant 
lives on the open plains and mountains. A goat is not a 
cheap lawn-mower. It will eat grass, but it actually needs to 
browse — that is to pull leaves off trees; to wander round 
picking the juicy bits off blackberry bushes; to chomp up 
the fleshy stems of plants. To expect a goat to eat nothing 
but grass is to be cruel. 

Goats have to eat lots of roughage. That is because they 
have to have roughage fermenting in their rumens (one of 
their stomachs). This fermentation actually keeps them 
warm and their body-temperature at an even level. In fact, a 
goat is a walking radiant heater — and a bloody noisy one at 
that. When you are crouched down milking a doe with your 
ear and the side of your head pressed close to the great 
slung bag of a belly, you can hear the fermentation going 
on. It sounds like underground trains — or the world’s 
inside. 

So, to keep your goat happy, you will have to give her 


of Annabelle 


roughage. It’s not fair on anyone else to let goats roam free 
to find their own feed (see later ‘“‘Destructiveness”). You 
will have to give them leguminous hay, or alfalfa to chew. I 
fed Annabelle on bales of hay (very cheap). When the doe is 
in milk you should enrich her diet with, maybe, a pound of 
coarsely-ground grain mixture a day as well. Lots of extra 
protein! They also need access to salt (get some salt-licks), 
and plenty of fresh water. This may seem to be a lot of 
bother; but five dairy goats will eat on balance less than one 
cow — so count your blessings. It’s not for nothing that the 
goat is called the ‘‘poor man’s cow”. 


Destructiveness 


Goats have this reputation for eating anything. It’s true. 
They’ll have a go at anything they see — but if you keep 
them well-stuffed with roughage they’ll lay off. I am sure 
that goats that have a reputation for eating washing off the 
line are merely poor animals that aren’t getting enough 
vegetable fibre to satisfy them. Annabelle conceived a great 
passion for nappies on the line which caused ructions in our 
household. I found the addition of a bit of “browse” to her 
hay was a treat that stopped her. 

“Browse” is a term which denotes branches of trees, and 
leaves — things they’d get if they roamed wild. They love 

lackberries! This brings me to my warning about the 
destructive power of goats. Because they like browse and 
roughage, they will strip a tree in a trice; they will destroy 
whole acres of bushland. My place was covered in black- 
berries when I arrived to live there; Annabelle cleared the 
Jot single-handed (or jawed) in about five weeks, by picking 


the leaves off one at a time until the plant died. 

Goats can climb trees, can reach up to six foot, can 
jump. They can always do more than you think they can. A 
herd wandering free and browsing where it wants to can 
create a wasteland. The deserts in the Middle East are partly 
caused by wandering herds of goats eating freely; the rocky, 
harsh terrain of Greece and other parts of the Mediter- 
ranean is not natural either (Read Homer — it used to be 
lush as hell) — it’s caused by goat erosion. Watching 
Annabelle get into those brambles, and her kids get into the 
rest of my garden made me believe this. Even in Australia 
you get goat erosion. There was a time when goats 
wandered here in profusion and destroyed the terrain. So 
it’s not fair to run them free. 

There is a theory that you can train goats to eat only 
what you want them to eat by becoming their leader and 
showing them. Goats go on set rounds of eating. But I 
could never get this to work. Annabelle and the kids liked 
to come for walks with me, and appreciated my solicitude 
when I showed them nice places to eat which would be 
safe; but then they’d go off and do as they liked when I 
wasn’t there. 


Goats have this capacity of humouring you. It’s nice; but 
you know you are being sent up. 

So, you’ve got to keep them under control. If you have 
them running free in an enclosure, you must have fences at 
least five feet high to be on the safe side. Goats can jump 
almost anything. They are also experts at opening gates, so 
you must get a patent gate-latch. 

To save fencing, I had Annabelle for a while on a tether 
— which worked pretty well. It was about thirty feet long 
and made out of good chain. She had a collar on to which I 
attached it. The problems with it were that she’d tend to 
wind herself up to the stake, and have to be unwound; and 
she’d get the tether caught on things. A better way of doing 
it is to have strong wire running between posts or trees, and 
then you have the goat on a short tether which runs up and 
down the wire, attached to a swivel-ring. This way there is 


My son, Daniel, then 
aged four, with Annabelle (1963). Shortly after this, she 
came over and had a taste of the camera. 


“Her pedigree wasn’t the best.” 


Lefty having a feed. You can see the dog scars on 
Annabelle. 


less possibility of getting caught up. 1 even had the wire 
running along the ground at one stage. 

You have to move them regularly and re-stake them if 
they’re tethered, to prevent disease. You should also have a 
house for them to go in to for shelter. This can be a simple 
open shelter, and you can feed them there, and milk them 
there if you like (See later “Milk”). 


Friendship 


Goats may have been domesticated sooner than the dog. 
Their usefulness in providing milk (butter, cheese), meat, 
leather, and hair points to it. 

With dogs as the eyes and ears of the tribe, and goats as 
the enriching sustenance, a Stone Age man couldn’t go far 
wrong; and goat remains have been found in ancient Stone 
Age lake dwellings. 

Goats love company. You should have two otherwise 
they'll want to be with you all the time. I find them much 
more intelligent in many ways than dogs, with a greater 
sense of humour. 

Annabelle used to follow me around everywhere when 
she was free on her own. She would try to get on the bus; 
she would meet me at the bus stop; she would get into the 
house in the morning and try to get into bed with me — she 
would terrify guests by greeting them with a lick and a 
nibble when they woke up; she liked a domestic scene — I 
would often come back and find that she’d got into the 
house, and was sitting in state on the sofa. She’d try to 
burgle our pantry (I'll never forget the day she discovered 
instant pudding mixture and spat it all over the house. It 
was vermilion in colour, and people thought we’d been 
dismembering enemies). 


They are excellent companions, with a wry, intelligent 
view of life. They have a way of looking at you with those 
yellow eyes which make you feel as if you have no secrets 
at all. This sort of spontaneous good-humoured friendliness 
is rare in animals, and can be disconcerting. They are great 
practical jokers when young. The kids used to love taking a 
flying leap on to my ample stomach when I was asleep, and 
nibbling my ear. They discovered also that there were two 
entrances to the kitchen, and their favourite game was to 
rush into one door, take a graceful leap into the middle of 
the kitchen table, and then another out the other door 
before I could catch them. 

Their greeting is a snicker and a nibble. They nibble 
when they like you. Their danger warning is a sneezing 
sound. 
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Herds 


‘When you have a small herd you will find that a definite 
hierarchy develops. The buck is a puppet king; the herd is 
actually ruled by a senior female. 

The buck does all the showy things, He is the radar of 
the herd; he seeks out danger and points to it; he discovers, 
the poisonous food and kicks up a great fuss about it; he 
stacks on a turn for visitors. He also fights like hell with 
other billies at mating-time. 

But for all this carry-on, the herd is really run by a 
senior doe, who controls everyone in a most self-effacing 
manner. While the billy is going through his act, she will 
lead the herd to the good stuff. 

Sometimes a herd will see you as boss. This means that 
the lead female will form a close personal relationship with 
you. The herd will be much easier to control if this 
happens. 

The billy will challenge you (maybe even the lead female ` 
will). The accepted technique is to humiliate the billy by 
grabbing his tail and his beard (or ear), and swinging him 
round. This is something I have never done! I have only 
needed to swear — and once to punch one on the nose. But 
the problems of herding are not likely to arise with you, 
and there are good books on it. My bible for a long time 
was GOAT HUSBANDRY, by D. Mackenzie (1957). I’ve 
lost my copy somewhere, so I can’t remember the 
publisher. It tells you everything you want to know. Other 
sources of information are the Department of Agriculture, 
who bring out good pamphlets on every rural and garden 
topic; and there are societies you can belong to which 
publish magazines. But get GOAT HUSBANDRY if you 
can. 


SAPETE PS FS ES a T A ANNA 
The pursuit of a goat follows the course that the rugged 


rascal ran — round and round the rugged rock — DAVID 
MACKENZIE in Goat Husbandry. 


Products 


Remember then, that goats are ruminants who like 
roughage, and they must be fed properly. 

Five dairy goatş can be housed in a 10 by 12 shelter, and 
will require less feed than one cow. 

Goats must be dry, and must have exercise in fresh air 
and sunlight. Make sure they -have “browse” as well as hay; 
and if they are on pasture or tethered, move them around 
to avoid disease. Make sure that they have salt and water. A 
goat will last you eight to twelve years (poor Annabelle 
slipped and hanged herself in a wire fence — while sticking 
her nose into something that didn’t concern her). The 
breeding time is in the winter months and the does will 
come on heat every three weeks. Gestation takes 21-22 
weeks. 

When the doe is having her kids, give her a feed boost 
with coarse ground grain. Milk production takes a lot out of 
a goat. If your goats are running fairly free in an enclosure 
they will have their kids without much help; but they do 
like a bit of company. One of Annabelle’s first kids (a 
buck) got stuck when she was giving birth (the result of the 
dog’s attack I suppose), and we had to stick a hand up into 
her and turn it round. The little buck was born with its 


neck twisted right back on to its shoulder, and I had to 
hold it to the tit to get it fed otherwise it would have died. 
It took a good couple of months for it to straighten itself 
out, and even then it was slightly lopsided — which didn’t 
stop it from jumping on my stomach when I was asleep. We 


called it “Lefty”. 


A good goat can give two or three times the milk yield 
of a cow, relatively speaking. The milk is sweeter than a 
cow’s and some people don’t like it. It has a richness that 
grows on you. 

It is not infected by TB, and is always homogenised 
because it has small fat globules which stay mixed. It is easy 
on the digestion, and babies often have it when they can’t 
take cow’s milk. 

Some people say it smells. Sometimes it does, but this is 
your fault. If the doe has been milked in unclean 
conditions, or the udder is dirty, the milk will pick up the 
pong. It will also pick up billy-goat pong as well. Milk’s like 
that. 

Goats like to lie in their shelters on the tight-packed 
droppings, which give them warmth. This gets on the 
udders, and must be cleaned off. Check the nipples aren’t 
blocked. The udder must be cleaned well with a cloth 
before milking anyway; and we always strained the milk as 
well. 

You can get up to two quarts of milk a day from a goat. 
When she is feeding her youngsters, they have first go. We 
could get at least two or three pints. Quantity does depend 
a lot on that feed boost I mentioned. The milking period 
can last up to ten months in the year. 

One thing to remember: The doe can be very mis- 
Becton when you are trying to milk her. Tie her by the 
head, and give her a feed to keep her busy. You can get 
special feeding-stalls which lock the goat’s head, so that she 
can’t chew your clothes, or kick the milk pot. 


In the Middle East, I have eaten goat meat (not my own, 
I couldn’t bring myself to do it), and it is a bit rank, but 
quite tasty. Kid is delicious. Much more delicate than lamb. 
Here, meat is not the prime product of the goat — dairy 
products are. 

You can make butter, cheese, and yoghurt from goats 
milk. Anything von can do with cow’s milk, vou can do 
with goat’s. And you have the added advantage of not 
having to pasteurise it. 


Delicious home-made cream cheese and cottage cheese 
can be made from any milk, and goat’s is excellent for it. 
The basic process in cheese-making is to let the milk 
thicken and sour into curds, and a liquid called whey 
(remember Miss Muffet?) The whey is drained off and the 
curds are compressed and drained again and then put 
through many different procedures depending on what is 
wanted. To do it yourself you only need the basic 
process. Put a pint of milk, or cream into a pot, season it 
with salt and white pepper and let it stand in a warm place 
(60-70 degrees F) until it “turns” and goes sour and thick. 
This could take overnight, or longer. 

When it is thick and curdy, put a large square of muslin 
over a colander or basin, and pour the mixture into it. 
Immediately some of the whey will drain off. 

Make a little pouch out of the muslin, and hang the lot 
up to drain overnight. When it is drained of whey, tighten 
the muslin to get out the last drops and then press the 
cheese between two plates for an hour. 

Unwrap and serve. You can season it with more salt and 
pepper, paprika, cayenne (careful!), chopped up chives, 
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seeds, grains — anything. It is delicious. 

You can make a really rich cheese using ¢ream(from 
cows). You can enrich your ordinary-milk cheese by stirring 
some cream into it after the final draining and re-pressing it. 
Fetta cheese is made from goat’s milk. 

It’s as simple to make as yoghurt, and could be a daily 
thing with you — even if you’re only using cow’s milk. 
Pasteurised cow’s milk doesn’t sour as well. You may have 
to heat it to blood heat and add a bit of rennet before 
leaving it. 


Yoghurt: 

Like cheese, one of the ancient health (i.e. good) foods. 
There are a lot of recipes, but this one is the easiest. 

You need a large thermos flask with a wide mouth. Mine 
takes one and a half pints of milk, so I'll use that as my 
measuring-stick. 

Take just under one and a half pints of milk (goat, 
sheep, or cow) and enrich it with two or three table- 
spoonsful of powdered skim milk, beaten in. This increases 
the protein and vitamin B enormously. Put it in a saucepan 
and bring it to the boil. 

Let the milk cool down to blood heat (not too hot, nor 
too cold when felt on the wrist). Then you have to put ina 
starter. An eight ounce cup of commercial plain yoghurt 
will do. Stir it in. Put the lot into the thermos flask and 
leave it sealed and lying on its side overnight. 

In the morning get it out of the flask and cool it in the 
fridge. It’s ready for eating. 

When you want to make some more, keep back three 
tablespoonsful of your own yoghurt to use as a starter for 
the next batch. You will then have your own private brew 
by the third generation. 

Eat it with sugar, or with sliced cucumber; with fruit. 
Stew chickens in it; thicken soups with it. This brew comes 
out curdy, and sometimes like blancmange. It won’t have 
the consistency of commercial yoghurt. 


Best of luck. 


Michael Boddy. 


We were sitting around the pot-belly stove at Neil 
Douglas’s farm at Kangaroo Ground, near Melbourne, 
digesting a beautiful dinner of fresh cabbage — which 
squeaked when it was picked. 

Suddenly there was a great noise and a bump. We 
looked around to see one of Neil’s goats, Cushla, 
banging her head against the glass doors. All the goats 
were there, seeking the company and warmth of us 
humans. That’s why goats are sometimes called man’s 
second-best friend. 

By the time we got to the door they’d scampered 
off again. When we had found our way through the 
garden to their pen they were all standing about 
inside, as if nothing had happened. A great bunch of 
goats! 

All we had to was fasten an open gate. Neil gave 
them some fresh branches from the eau-de-cologne 
bushes for their troubles. Goats are such friendly 
people... eh, animals. 


— KEITH 


NOTES 


By Dr. 
Doubleday Research Association (N.S.W.). 


Corona Adams, president of the Henry 


Goats should be free range, but good fences are essential. 


Rabbit-proof fencing is best, but pig wire is good as long as- 


the goat’s horns have been removed. The danger with this 
wire is that they can get their heads through, particularly 
when young, but cannot get them back again due to the 
horns. 

Tethering can be done for short periods but shelter must 
be provided, as goats have not got lanoline in their coats 
like other animals so cannot take the rain, nor do they like 
too much sun. 

The best way to tether is with a chain that will not get 
caught in their cloven hoof or entangled in shrubs, A wire 
threaded through a rubber or plastic hose does not easily 
entwine round tufts of grass, nor does it wind around their 
legs. 

An excellent way to prevent them getting through fences 
is to tie them to an old rubber car tyre. In this way they 
have a certain amount of freedom but cannot go too far. 

Goat’s milk is much more digestible than cow’s milk. In 
fact it can be digested within twenty minutes, while cow’s 
milk takes up to 4-6 hours. One of the reasons is that it is 
naturally homogenised, the fat globules being very fine. It is 
easy to make yoghurt and cream cheese with a lovely fine 
texture. 

Many babies and children are allergic to cow’s milk, no 


doubt due to the chemicals that have been used over the 
years in its production. 

Goat’s manure is excellent for the garden and pasture. I 
lay sawdust in their house at night and in the morning rake 
it all into a heap. They then urinate on it and, if kept damp, 
both the sawdust and manure plus any bits of chaff ‘and 
hay, very quickly break down into beautiful black soil 
teeming with worms. I have to cover mine to keep the: 
poultry from scratching it all over the. place and eating the 
worms. 

I then load up my farm slide and my horse drags it down 
to the orchard for me. I lift the stone mulch and pull out 
any couch or paspalum that may have got around the trees, 
then shovel the decomposed manure and sawdust on about 
an inch thick, lay back the stones and leave for another 
year. This takes time but the results are always worth it. I 
don’t always wait until the mixture has matured but let it 
decompose around the trees, although I believe the other 
way is better. I also use the matured mulch for vegetables 
and the garden. 

On the pasture the manure in the summer is quickly 
taken down into the soil by dung beetles. Goats, horse and 
cow manure all have different types of beetles but they are 
all very effective. It is unusual to see a pad of manure on 
my property more than two days old during the summer, 
particularly if there is plenty of rain. 

Milking goats produce much more milk if they have 
some high quality feed such as lucerne chaff, hay and oats, 
but they also need plenty of coarse feed such as some types 
of wattle, paddy’s lucerne, coarse kikuya grass, although 
rhododendrons, oleander, yew, privet berries and a few 
others are extremely poisonous to them. 

My goats do not need much attention to their hooves as 
they have plenty of rocks to jump and run around on, nor 


‘do they suffer much from worms, as, having plenty of 
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ground they do not have to eat where they have manured. 
They are very fussy about this and will not eat anything 
dropped on the ground even when hungry. 

I rear my kids on their mothers, locking them up at 
night behind a wire door where the mothers can see them 
and know they are safe. Then I only milk in the mornings, 
leaving a little for the kids’ breakfast. The first few weeks 
when the kids are small, I milk at night as well, as the kids 
do not take it all. 

I destroy the bucks at birth so their mothers never see 
them. So far I have been fortunate in that, if they have only 
had one, it has been a doe, and if two, one has always been 
a doe. 

Goats are very affectionate, 
animals and well worth keepi 


lovable and intelligent 


IRENE with some of DR. ADAMS’ goats. 


Tips on Milking 


It’s good for goats to be milked. They like it. Be firm. 
Remember, everyone improves with practice. 

Before you milk wash and dry the doe’s teats. Sit with 
your right side next to the doe’s right side — shoulder to 
shoulder. Tie up the goat and give her a bucket of feed to 
keep her occupied. 

There are two separate parts to the milking operation. 
First, the thumb and index fingers are closed tightly all the 
time to stop any backflow. Then the other fingers are 
closed slowly, starting with the middle finger, th... the 
fourth and finally the little finger, so the milk is forces out. 

4 Again, be firm — you won't hurt the goat. Squeeze 
tightly and continue with the lower three fingers until the 
milk stops flowing. 

Nudging or stroking the udder encourages the milk to 
flow. When the milk appears to have stopped flowing strip 
the teat by running thumb and index finger from top to tip 
of each teat until the very last drop is out. 

If all the milk isn’t taken, the doe’s milk production will 


ABIGAIL milking at KANGAROO GROUND. 


fall off. The first couple of milking sessions may be 
difficult, but things will get better. 


You may find your hands and fingers tired and even sore 
at first after milking. That’s because you are working with 
muscles you might not have used before. 

Sour-tasting milk indicates a change to a harmful or less 
desirable diet or else the goat is ill. 


— IRENE 


The Northern Goat Club of Victoria meets every quarter 
and holds an annual show each New Year's Day, a kid show 
at the Labour Day weekend and occasional field days. 

“It is not possible for a goat owner or prospective goat 
owner to ask a question that is so stupid as to be treated 
with derision. If any of your people wish to attend 
meetings or to write, then they are most welcome”, Alex 
Serrurier, who edits the club’s quarterly magazine ‘‘Goat 
Gossip”, told EARTH GARDEN recently. 

Annual subscription is just $1.00 and includes “Goat 
Gossip”. Write to: The Secretary, Mrs Barbara Semmens, 
Stony Creek Road, Warrandyte, Victoria 3113. 

“Feeds and Feeding For Goats”, compiled by the 
Northern Goat Club of Victoria, 15 pages. Available from 
the club for 50 cents post free in Australia. 

This small booklet is a comprehensive guide for begin- 
ners and less experienced goat-keepers. The information is 
simply stated, with easy to follow rules, feed requirements, 
mixing, growing your own feed in a goat garden (using goat 
manure!), worming, ailments and cures, hoof trimming. 

There are useful charts covering kid-rearing, feeding, 
growing feed and plans for feeders and hay racks and evena 
whitewash recipe for fences and goathouses. 

We suggest that anyone considering buying a goat reads 
this booklet first. 

The Diary Goat, W. J. B. Murphy, N.S.W. Department of 
Agriculture, 77 pages. 

A free booklet, with lots of valuable information on 
goats — their background, dairy types, buying a milking 
doe, breeding, rearing, milking, yards, housing and fittings, 
dehorning, ageing, hoof care, common ailments. Good on 
history of goats in Australia, feeding and bails. From 
N.S.W. Department of Agriculture, State Office Block. 
Phillip Street, Sydney, 2000. 
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The Goat Breeders Society of Australia, Royal 
Agricultural Society, Showground, Moore Park, Sydney, 
N.S.W. Also C/- R.A.S. Showground in each state. 

The Society is concerned with goat breeding, showing 
and registration. Meetings are held every two months and 
‘Goat World" magazine is published six times yearly. 

Membership is $10.00. Write to the Secretary for an 
application form. 

In New South Wales there is also a social club allied 
with the Society. It's not necessary to own registered 
animals to join. Membership is $1.00 yearly and there is a 
club magazine. Write to: Mrs. B. Nieass, 189 Copeland 
Road, Beecroft, N.S.W. 2119. 


The British Goat Society, Bury St., Edmonds, Suffolk, 
has information on stud goats for export. The Society 
also publishes a monthly journal and has books and 
posters available. 


y A 

‘ 
Goat Husbandry, by David Mackenzie, Faber & Faber, 

369 pp. Available from Soil & Health Publications, South 


Warrandyte R.D., via Ringwood, Victoria 3134. Price 
$11.55. Add postage 35 cents Melbourne area, 45 cents 


Victoria, 65 cents adjacent states and 75 cents further out. ` 


First printed in 1957 and now in its third edition, Goat 
Husbandry is the modern authority for the serious goat 
keeper. The late David Mackenzie was encouraged in 
writing the book by Lawrence D. Hills, director-secretary of 
the world-wide Henry Doubleday Research Association. 

Interestingly enough, there is only passing mention of 
comfrey as a goat feed. We would recommend it as a good 
crop for a goat garden, which would provide a rich 
supplement of calcium and protein. 

Not just a guide to feeding or herding, Goat Husbandry 
gives us a history of goats and an estimate of their place in 
world agriculture, an examination of the nutritive and 
curative values of goat’s milk, and prospects for goat 
farming. There’s large sections on feeds, the selection of 
breeding stock and goat diseases and their cures. 

The Book of The Goat, by Henry Stephen Holmes 
Pegler, first published by Gill, now published by Bazaar, 
Exchange & Mart, 222 pp. Available in some public 
libraries. 

Pegler’s quaint classic was first published in 1875 — four 
years even before the founding of The British Goat Society. 
It’s currently in its ninth edition and was such a useful 
guide to goats that it remained the standard text until 
David Mackenzie's book appeared. 

Lots of old-fashioned goat-sense. Things like how to 
train a billy to draw a cart, recipes for crofter’s cheese, how 
to make a barbed-wire fence. Beautiful enaravings too. 
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get your goat 


Many people will try to sell wild goats — small, 
coloured, generally horned, very timid, longish hair, no 
milk worth speaking of. Average price'$4.00-$6.00 in Mel- 
bourne. Should be avoided at all. costs except for 
decoration. N 

Unregistered goats will range from $5.00 to $30.00 .for 
adult does. Both extremes are reasonable prices for what 
you get. At the lower end, usually old, not in kid, not 
milking. Only useful for one kid and then dog's meat. 

At the higher end, the animal should be large, well-built 
and typical of her breed, milking at least 6 pints daily with 
a peak production of one gallon. This may or may not be 
in kid again. ; 

These are usually animals with some registered blood 
lines but this can't always be guaranteed. The latter is a 
better buy than the former in most cases. 

An average price for an unknown quality milking doe 
would be $15.00-$20.00 depending on age. These you 
can always sell again if they are unsatisfactory. 

| would, however, strongly urge all prospective goat 
keepers to think carefully about buying a registered doe, 
before buying any old unregistered ‘‘scrubber’’. 

The advantages of a registered animal are as follows: 

e Some guarantee of production by examination of 
pedigree; 

@ More efficient conversion of feed to milk; 

e Higher resale value of kids and the doe herself. 

The main disadvantage apart from price is that these 
goats are wholly dependent on man, and are closely bred, 
requiring more attention than a ‘‘scrubber’’. This, 
however, produces a more docile animal. 

PRICE: Varies with age, breed and quality. 

Saanens — vary from $20.00 at about three weeks to 
about $100 as a first milker. 

British Alpines — are little dearer for high quality stock 
as they are a built-up breed and good stock is rare. 

T oggenburg — similar prices at Saanen. 

Anglo-Nubian — This is another small breed, and prices 
vary considerably from $20.00-$70.00 as a kid, up to 
$100-$150 for adult milkers. 

These prices are Victorian and may vary interstate and 
from stud to stud. 

—ALEX SERRURIER. 


Save Stamps 


At EARTH GARDEN we've been saving the stamps 
from all your letters to aid a cause espoused by our 
friends Bernard and Andy of The Country Bizarre. 

The stamps are sold in bulk and help The Zoological 
Gardens, Regents Park, London, N.W.1, England. Soak 
the paper off the stamps and send them by seamail to the 
Zoo. They'll get more money for overseas stamps, 
particularly special issues. 


“Perhaps you could have a column for 
handy hints”, Ursula Clarke, of Chewton, 
Victoria, wrote to us recently. 

“This letter is obviously unsuitable for 
publication. It’s to cheer you on”, she 
continued “but bits of it might be useful’. 

Well, Ursula, we thought it was a good idea 
too ... and that’s what this page is all about. 
We'd like anyone who has some gardening 
hints (or other useful ideas) to send them in 
to us at EARTH GARDEN. 

And here's Ursula’s suggestion: “Another 
thing my garden taught me — let a horse 
loose in the broad beans at the flowering 
stage. Allow to reduce beans by about half. 

“Results in lots and lots more beans that 
are smaller. Also the plant isn't so top-heavy.” 


Here’s how two of our lady gardeners solved 
the problem of curly leaf in peach and 
nectarine trees. 

First, Mrs. Melissa Rolls, of Gembrook, 
Victoria: 

“My story for EARTH GARDEN would be a 
nectarine tree about 10 inches high, covered 
with curly leaf — every one — the summer 
before last. 

“Then last summer the tree grew and grew 
and only one leaf had curly leaf. It is now 6 
feet high, with a lot of garlic growing around 
the base. 

“We learnt later that garlic is a companion 
plant to peaches etc. So garlic has been 
planted around peach and nectarine trees to 
see the result this year”. 

Mrs. Ella Hudgson, of Charlton, Victoria: 

“A couple of gardening hints | have tried 
and found effective. For curly leaf in peach 
and nectarine trees, hang horehound plants 
in the branches — preferably before the hore- 
hound plant has flower on it, otherwise young 
plants can be a trouble, although mulch does 
cover them up. 

“Also, for peach aphis, bury lemon skins in 
the soil around the base of the tree. 

“I Know gardening experts scoff at both of 
these, but | have tried them time and time 
again, and am now convinced it is more than 
coincidence about them working,” Mrs. 
Hudgson concludes. 
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Snails and slugs were eating the tender 
young pea and bean shoots in our garden. We 
got hopping mad, especially when they 
decimated the marigolds we had planted to 
deter plant pests. 

Our garden backs on to a moist rock cliff 
and is shaded by a huge old palm tree so the 
snails had plenty of nooks and crannies in 
which to hide. 

Snails and slugs are nocturnal. They go 
foraging at night and hide by day. Here’s what 
we did. 

We waited until about 10 p.m. one night, 
then went out into the garden with a strong 
torch. It had been raining and snails were 
everywhere, even at the top of tall green 
bamboos. 

We killed 78 in a few minutes by squashing 
them underfoot. This is often called the 
“British method” because of their use of 
torch and gumboots. 

If you can’t stand the crunching sound, 
there are other ways of dealing with snails 
without dangerous poisons. 

One way is to sink a saucer of beer at 
ground level in the garden overnight. It 
should be filled with dead wigglies in the 
morning, and will net caterpillars and codling 
moths if you add some sugar. 

We didn’t have much success with this. How 
were we to know the local cats were 
alcoholics? 

In her book Gardening Without Poisons, 
Beatrice Trum Hunter suggests using toads 
as predators. This may be difficult, unless you 
can get the kids to catch one or two. 

Turtles, hens, ducks and peacocks will also 
eat them. She says that growing nettles near 
plants will help them withstand attacks by 
lice, slugs and snails during wet weather 
because of the iron content of the nettles. 

To deter snails from your favourite 
vegetables, sprinkle wood ash or sand around 
them. Their bodies are soft and highly 
sensitive to sharp objects and these make an 
effective barrier. 

Yet another way is to place planks or green 
waste about the garden to serve as traps. Lift 
in the morning and destroy. Also check under 
crevices in rocks and cliffs early in the day. 
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Among strawberries sow here & there some 
Borage seed and you shall finde the 
strawberries under those leaves farre more 


larger than their fellowes. 


WILLIAM COLES, The Art of Simpling, 1656. 


One may sow Reddish and carrots together 
on the same bed: So as the first may be drawn, 
whilst the other is ready: or sow Lettuce, 
purselane, parsneps, carrots, Reddish on the 
same beds, & gather each kind in their season, 
leaving the parnseps to winter. 

JOHN EVELYN, Directions for the Gardiner 
At Says-Court, 1687. 


Companion Plants 


Companion planting in its simplest form is as old 
as agriculture. Most of the ideas applied were based 
on observation — such as planting a shade-loving 
crop between tall growers. 

In time plants were found to benefit each other when 
grown together, what we called “plant mates” in EARTH 
GARDEN NO. 1 to coin an Aussie phrase. Some plants, of 
course, are mutually harmful when kept in close 
proximity. 

Lettuce is partial to cabbage, brussels sprouts and 
broccoli. Cucumbers and potatoes do well near corn, 
4 peas or beans. 

Squash, melons and pumpkins, all of which like partial 
shade, can be grown compatibly among corn. Celery and 
leeks thrive between pole beans. 

Garlic is beneficial to roses, used as a hedge along 
garden borders. In general herbs, such as summer 
savory, chervil, dill, parsley, borage, sage, tarragon and 
thyme, can be interspersed throughout the garden. 

Most herbs of strong aroma, and the onion family, 
serve as efficient pest repellants — oregano against 
cucumber beetle and cabbage butterfly, tansy against 
ants, aphis and flies etc. 

Bad companions: Potatoes and sunflowers don't get 
on, nor garlic and peas and beans nor sweet basil and rue. 

More sophisticated study in what is called plant 
symbiosis — from the Greek, meaning literally “living 
together” — is still going on. 

Dr. Ehrenfried Pfeiffer, who helped develop the 
principles of Bio-dynamics from the ideas and impetus of 
Rudolph Steiner, the founder of Anthroposophy, closely 
studied companion planting for many years. 

The table following is based on some 5,000 odd experi- 
ments he conducted. He found not only the health of the 
plants improved with correct associations and aromatic 
herbs, but that the taste of the vegetables and the health 
of people eating them improved. 


BENEFITS IN ASSOCIATION WITH 


APPLE TREES: Chives against scab. Nasturtium repels 
woolly aphis. 

ASPARAGUS: Tomatoes, parsley. 

BEANS: Carrots interplanted. Cucumbers — use beans as 
border. Dislike: onions, garlic, potatoes, fennel, galdiolus. 

CABBAGE: Aided by dill and oregano. 
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CARROTS: Peas, lettuce and chives, 
rosemary. Sage repels carrot fly. 
CELERY: Leeks, tomatoes, pole beans (alternate rows). 
CHIVES: Excellent throughout garden, except near 
legumes. Benefit fruit trees, carrots and keep aphis from 
roses. 

CORN: Potatoes, beans, peas, melons, squash, pumpkins, 
cucumber. 

CUCUMBERS: Chives, oregano, majoram, (in alternate 
rows). Border with peas or beans. A few radish seeds repel 
beetles. 

FRUIT TREES: Nettles, garlic, 
nasturtiums, stinking roger, tansy. 


onions, leeks, 


chives, marigolds, 


GRAPES: Mulberry, hyssop, marigolds, nasturtiums. 
LETTUCE: Strawberries, carrots, radish, brussels sprouts, 
broccoli, cabbage. 

PEAS: Radish, carrots, cucumbers, sweet corn, beans, 
turnips. Dislike onions etc. 

POTATOES: Beans, corn, cabbage, peas, nasturtium, 
eggplant. Distikes sunflowers and tomatoes. 

PUMPKIN: Corn. Dislikes potatoes. 

RADISH: Peas, lettuce, cucumbers, chervil, nasturtiums. 
Dislikes hyssop. 

ROSES:.Garlic, chives, parsley, lupins. 


STRAWBERRIES: Beans, lettuce, spinach, borage, 
pyrethrum. Dislikes cabbage. 
TOMATOES: Asparagus, parsley, basil, nasturtium. 


Dislikes fennel, potatoes, kohlrabi. 
Recommended reading: Companion Plants, Richard B. 
Gregg and Helen Philbrick, Devin-Adair, New York, 1966. 


“We need alternatives” 


By Michael, Allaby, of SPAN, the Soil Association monthly. 


The boom years for British farmers are over. Yields of 
the main arable crops, and especially cereals, have not 
risen significantly since the early 1960s. 

Problems of pollution from fertilizer run-off, which has 
affected water in certain areas, from intensive livestock 
units, from pesticides, antibiotics and hormones are 
¡causing serious problems. Some of them, like fertilizers 
and antibiotics — which lead to drug-resistant strains of 
disease-causing bacteria — affect human health directly. 
The structure of some of Britain's soils is deteriorating. 

The whole system is experiencing diminishing returns 
as the quantity and price of inputs increases faster than 
output. We need alternatives. 

We need alternatives for other reasons, too. At present 
there are production costs that are, to use the jargon of 
economists, ‘‘externalized”. ' 

Other costs are likely to increase very sharply jn the 
years ahead. The cost of repairing environmental 
damage inflicted by farming — and this can be consider- 
able — is not borne by the farmer. It is externalized — 
shared among the community as a whole. 

As public awareness of environmental 
grows, so does the pressure to redress this situation. 
Peter Walker, British Minister for the Environment, has 
declared repeatedly his intention to “make the polluter 
pay”. This will have the effect of internalizing some 
environmental costs, so creating a more realistic picture 
of the true economics of modern farming. 

At the same time, the availability of raw materials is 
likely to diminish, so raising prices to the farmer. In 
Britain this will affect particularly nitrogen and 
phosphate fertilizers, fuels and lubricants, pesticides and 
imported animal feedingstuffs. 

At present Britain claims to produce about half the 
temperate foodstuffs it consumes, but this figure masks 
the imports of raw materials. The true figure is a good 
deal lower. 

The Soil Association has been studying and advocating 
alternatives for a quarter of a century. The present 
situation was predicted, in part anyway, from trends that 
became apparent in the inter-war period and which 
intensified from about 1945. They were very evident by 
1946, which is the year in which the Association was 
founded. 

Since then it has encouraged those who produce food 
with a more efficient use of resources and by methods 
that cause less damage to the environment — including 
the soils themselves. 

The Soil Association has become the organisation that 
speaks for organic farmers and growers and that aims to 
collect and disseminate information on organic methods 
to its members all over the world. 

An important part of the Association's activities is to 
encourage the consumption of organically grown food. 


problems 
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Organic farming is far more likely to develop if markets 
exist for its products. This, in turn, means providing 
consumer protection and this, too, the Association is 
planning to do. It is working on standards for organically 
grown food and hopes to introduce a trade mark which 
will guarantee the quality of produce from those organic 
farmers who join its marketing scheme. 

Of course, that is not enough. If we are to have an 
alternative agriculture that can be phased in to replace 
existing systems, then we must plan ahead and we must 
train farmers in organic techniques. 

The Soil Association is beginning to do both. It is 
studying the implications of a widespread introduction of 
organic husbandry and in July, 1972, it sponsored the 
first ever one-week course in biological husbandry in 
collaboration with the Department of Biological Sciences 
at Ewell County Technical College, in Surrey. There will 
be a second course next spring and perhaps, eventually, a 
full training scheme. 


leaves — compost 


bacteria — fungi 
humic compounds 


rhizosphere 
microorganisms 


The Soil Association is entirely voluntary. It is financed 
by the subscriptions and donations of nearly 5,000 
members who live in some 70 countries. 

While fees are charged for courses and some literature 
is sold, it is members who pay for the organization 
necessary to keep the work advancing. 

It needs and deserves your support. Full membership 
costs $6.45 (Australian) per year or, for full-time students 
under 25 years of age, $2.15. 

Why not write fur further details to The General 
Secretary, The Soil Association, Walnut Tree Manor, 
Haughley, Stowmarket, Suffolk IP14 3RS, U.K. 
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Live 

on the earth 
till you find 
your spot. 
Pause. 


Now 

if needed 
roof. 
Pause. 


Now 

if needed 

floor. 

Pause. 

Destroy these instructions, 
keep the poem. 


GLADNEY. 


The traditional yurt of the Mongols was a portable tent-like structure of 
hide-covered poles. Wm. Coperthwaite has adapted the yurt to modern use with 
his design for a circular (12ft. 8ins.) wooden dwelling with curved walls, a sod 
roof, and a skylight. À 

Simple and cheap to build — an ideal group project. Send $U.S. equivalent 
of $4.00 Australian for plans to: Wm. Coperthwaite, Bucks Harbour, Maine 
04618, U.S.A. 


Build a tent pod. 

Having found a cluster of saplings, say 10 to 20 feet 
high, standing roughly in a circle, say 10 to 30 feet in 
diameter, tie a 10 to 20 foot rope to the top of each and 
pass the end through a ring and then down towards the 
centre of the circle. 

The trees can now be pulled down and bent over till 
their tops meet, and the skeleton of your tent-pod is 
complete. 

Drape sewn-to-form cloth or a parachute over this 
framework, letting the trees spring back slightly by 
loosening the céntre ropes to tighten the cloth skin. The 
ten-pod inner layer is complete. 

Another ring of trees and a larger parachute will 
enable an outer layer to be completed, for an elegant tent- 
pod. 

GLADNEY OAKLEY 


a tree-tent 
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Mud or earth is an obvious and readily available 


BUILD WITH MUD 


pr 


building material. Its dry, hygienic, fireproof, 
cheap, and because the walls are thick, they’re 
soundproof and good insulators. White ants and 
termites don't tunnel in earth walls. 8 

There are two ways of using mud — PISE is rammed 
earth and ADOBE is sun-dried mud brick. Pise was 
probably introduced into Normandy by the Romans and 
spread from there. Adobe bricks have been used to build 
shelter in hot, arid countries — especially in North Africa 
— for thousands of years. 

The binding agents in both of these techniques are 
the colloidal particles in the clay. 

ADOBE: A wide range of soil is suitable for making 
mud bricks. Usually a mixture of topsoil and subsoil is 
best, but it depends on your area. The clay content can be 
from 60 to 80 per cent, while the sand can vary from 20 
to 60 per cent — so most soils will do. 

Mud is mixed and put into bottomless moulds on the 
ground. The bricks can be almost any size. There are two 
opposing facts to weigh up: the bigger the bricks, the 
quicker the wall goes up; but you have to carry the bricks 
and they’re not light, especially if you’re working on your 
own. A 4x8x16 inch brick weighs about 30 Ibs. 

Mixing is probably the most tedious part. Screen the 
soil. 

The best way is to have a shallow pit. Put the soil into 
the pit, then some cut straw, sisal or other “hairy” 
material. This allows the finished bricks to breathe -a 
little. Wet and mix. Bare feet trampling is great! There 
should be about 15 per cent water ... a pretty dry 
mixture. 


Shovel the mixture into the moulds. It helps if moulds 


are lined with sheet metal — copper is best. This allows 
the bricks to slip off more easily. 

A flat piece of wood called a strickle bar is wetted and 
used to smooth and flatten the surface. 

Bricks should be left three days (in good weather) 
before stacking. They are stacked on edge for three 
weeks for complete drying before they’re ready for use. 

Mortar can be river loam and water, or a lime or 
cement mortar. To make mud mortar add soil te water 
(not water to soil). Then you’re working in the wet, which 
is easier and lighter than working in the dry. 

Raising the walls is not difficult. You see them 
stretching up fairly rapidly before your eyes. 

We watched bush painter Neil Douglas (see EARTH 
GARDEN No. 2) and his friend, Brian, “slap” up a wall ina 
matter of minutes. 

They were building an addition to Neil and Abby’s 
beautiful house at Kangaroo Ground, near Melbourne. 

Abigail designed and supervised the building of the 
house. She was the foreman, ordered the materials and 
argued with the suppliers. She specified thick tongue-and- 
groove floorboards to eliminate joists — so that the 
boards could go straight on to the huge timber bearers 
that had once been the beams of an old bridge. 

First, Neil and Brian watered the bricks lightly and 
placed them in a line with a bit of mud mortar at one end 
of each brick. Then Neil roughly slapped a thick layer of 
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MAKING MUD BRICKS: Above, filling the mould; 
centre, “striking off’ with strickle bar; below, lifting 
the mould. 


mud mortar on the top of the previous course using a 
shovel. Then the bricks were knocked quickly into place 
— a whole row at a time. 

Neil stepped back and cast his artist’s eyes critically 
along the new row, looking for those which needed a 
“bash” with the back of the shovel to make the course 
level. 

Abigail stepped in and removed the excess mortar 
oozing out from the bricks. She used a trowel and a 


determined double-handed action. 
String was used as a guideline for the adobe brick 


courses. The vertical line was checked with a plumb-bob. 


made of a bit of heavy metal on the end of a string. The 
three of them really made building look simple. 

Barbed wire was incorporated every four or five 
courses in two parallel strands as a reinforcement. Brian 
nailed the wire to the wooden window frames. 

Otherwise wooden plugs, to which the door and 
window frames are to be attached, should be set in 
mortar joints as the courses are built up. Sleepers make 
good frames for doors and windows. Another alternative 
is to put telegraph poles at wall corners. 

PISE is earth, preferably sandy loam, packed hard by 
ramming into a form or mould, usually already in 
position. The soil is rammed or pressed in a moist, but 
not muddy, state. _ 

The best consistency for the soil being used is 30 to 
35 per cent clay and silt and 65 to 70 per cent sand, 
gravel or other granular material (by loose volume). 

Sand loam is preferred. Topsoil with organic matter is 
not suitable. Steep river or creek beds generally give ideal 
material. 

Forms used to mould the pisé into position can be 
quite rough, just hollow troughs which are collapsible — 
easy to assemble and tear apart constantly. 

G. F. Middleton, in his book, Build Your House of 
Earth, gives step-by-step instructions in all aspects of 
adobe and pise“ building. For many years Assistant 
Technical Officer of the North Ryde Commonwealth 
Building Station in Sydney, Mr. Middleton wrote 
numerous books on earth and mud construction. 

The book has many diagrams, illustrations and 
ý sketches to explain its plans. Mr. Middleton even invented 
a form with a roller for ramming pisei 

The book is a “must” for would-be mud builders. It 
has a question and answer section at the end. If you still 
felt puzzled by the text this would clear it up. There is also 


PISE; Collapsible form. End shutters not shown. 


an appendix with specifications of timber, floors, roof, 
windows, plumbing, electricity and painting and 
carpentry for mud homes. 

Build Your House of Earth, G. F. Middleton, Angus and 
Robertson, 1953, 105 pp. 

We came across another good book in the library: 
Build Your Own Adobe, Paul and Doris Aller, Stanford 
University Press, 1947, 111pp. 

It’s an illustrated tale of the Allers’ experiences in 
building their own adobe house in California. They 
managed to convert an old cement-mixer to an adobe 
mud-mixer and tell you all about it. The book begins with 
the house planning stages and takes the reader step-by- 
step through building, plumbing, roofing and furnishing. 

Final note: Something to consider before you rush off 
into the bush and start scrabbling at the side of the creek 
bed. Mud bricks are pre-shrunk. Pise tends to crack when 
it shrinks. 


MAKING MUD BRICKS: Left to right 
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Abigail, Neil and Brian at work on the studio at Kangaroo Grouna. 


TOM BUILDS DOMES 


FARMER TOM stands in the farié of a 14ft. half-dome on a river ‘ack 
base. Note (empty) wine flagon reinforcing. 


Opposite page: Top left — inside 27ft. dome at Mullumbimby, N.S.W. 


Top right 
Bottom left 


Another 27ft. dome at Mullumbimby. 
Ferro cement and car windscreen windows in a dome at 
North Arm, Queensland. Bottom right 


Experimental geodesic ‘cabin’ 


for minimum cost shelter and extra ‘rooms’ for domes at Mooloolah, 
Queensland. 


Domes are ancient and new. 


Inverted birds’ nests. They are 
cheap, light, and enclose a 
maximum of space within a 


minimum of surface — they're 
economical. Ecologically, they 
utilise about one-tenth of the timber 
used in a conventional house of 
comparable area. 

They do more with less and com- 
plement the movement away from 
cities by providing cheap and 
quickly erected shelter that is 
secure, safe, and good to live in. A 
new life within new shapes and 
patterns you build yourself. 

What are they like to live in? When 
you live in a dome you become 
aware that the structure around you 
more closely resembles a living 
organism than a house. It is a 


mathematically derived membrane 
containing and protecting life 
inside; like an eggshell it breathes, 
expands, contracts. We've been 
wearing ours about six months now. 

It's a wooden frame, with 24-gauge 
galvanised sheet steel skin and 
plastic windows. One 21ft dome to 
live in and a playdome of 14ft with a 
view out over the valley. 

We chose steel because it's cheap, 
thin and good to work with. A 
membrane .025" thick between us 
and the elements. It has enabled us 
to shingle the triangles of the skin 
and so avoid caulking the seams. 
Outside, the domes are shiny silver 
which we will paint when they start to 
dull a bit. 

Inside we lined with white foam 
that comes in sheets. Soft and white, 
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thermally and acoustically excel- 
lent, it looks good and feels good. 
Living areas are on different levels 
inside; we don't like walls much in a 
home. 

When a soft breeze blows, over- 
hanging branches softly brush our 
dome'’s skin, like the water sounds of 
a yacht at anchor. When the gales 
roar in at cyclone time we're thank- 
ful to be in a bubble that the air flows 
over and around. Inside, with the 
vents down tight, the candles don't 
flicker as trees bend and break 
around us. 

In calmer times, the vents, 
propped open, scoop in the passing 
breeze and scents. In rain, the clear 
acrylic pentagon overhead becomes 
a swirling fluid lightshow and at 
night we lie in bed and gaze at the 
stars. The universe moves in circles 
— the “music of the spheres” poets 
write of. 

Domes are for people who need 
shelter, need it quickly, and aren't 
going to banks and finance com- 
panies. Most do their own work and 
incorporate their own ideas, so 
beneath the almost identical looking 
exteriors each is very different, 
reflecting the personality and needs 
of ‘the builder. Think of them as a 
shell to cover your indoor activities. 

We hope this means that people 
can purchase land without a house 
and in a few weeks put up their own 
shelter at a considerable saving. No 
part is over four feet long. Think 
about it. Islands, mountain-tops, 
forests and deserts can be a home- 
site by taking a couple of loads of pre- 
cut components by boat, four-wheel 
drive or helicopter. We think it's the 
shelter for today. 

Lately we've seen many domes go 
up here and in northern N.S.W. and 
everyone's happy with them. We've 
started a mail system of draughting 
a complete set of plans and instruc- 
tions for $25.00 so that anyone, with 
a little care, can put up their own 
shelter in a few weeks. We can even 
pre-cut components and deliver 
them to the site. 

Go light and free, 

Tom Vichta, 
Domebuilders, 
Mooloolah, 
QUEENSLAND 4553. 
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July: 
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concrete blocks set in one side of 
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eat success! The wheel is turning 
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removable gate for summer use 
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12 blades set at 60 degrees, welded 
to old binder wheel 


opped again. The pump isn’t 
Easily fixed! Let’s cement the 
: water-wheel is getting all of the gate to build up pressure in summer 
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gate rides in slots in concrete 
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so low that the wheel can’t turn 
‘e had better consult the experts. 
egest a “PONCELOT” wheel. 
te so that we can raise the water 
‘t out under pressure. 


fine. 
Williams. 


Teapot 


by Jeff Williams 

Once upon a time, an Irish apple thief was sent 
to the Colonies to mend his ways. A few years later, 
a free man, he found his way into a sheltered valley 
in the mountains of Tasmania. 

He settled there with his wife and built his house from 
the forest and stones about and made his living from the 
soil. 

They were warm folk and always had the kettle 
boiling and a cuppa and a cheery word waiting for any 
travellers on the road to the high plateau. The people 
around the district got to calling their patch of ground 
“Teapot”, from Granny Smith's habit of sharing tea with 
all who passed her door. 

The Smiths passed on and the land returned to the 
bush. The house crumbled and disappeared. The road to 
the mountains grew over as a new road was built 
elsewhere. 

Last year we found Teapot and bought it. We came to 
Teapot perhaps with the same dreams as the Smiths four 
generations before us. We came to take our living from 
the soil, to build or make what we needed with our own 
hands, to learn to see the world about us and to 
understand its rhythms and tides, to live in peace. 

We first chose a place for our garden and fenced it. 
We had no road then, so we carried in fencing materials 
or floated them down the river. Later we borrowed a 
tractor and carted in tons of chicken manure and dug it 


in. That was for our first year’s garden. We planted about . 
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half an acre of peas to dig in to feed next year’s garden. 

Friends came and we Started building our first house, 
a dome. 

We also put in a water-wheel to pump water from the 
creek to the garden and to generate power later. . 

The first year’s garden suffered first floodingthen a 
herd of cattle stomped through when we left the gate 
open one night, then the bugs as we learnt how to fight 
them organically, then drought when the pump refused 
to work. ne 

Even so we had plenty of broad beans, spinach, 
carrots, lettuce, beets, rhubarb and enough of the other 
vegetables for a little variety. Still the wonderful feelings 
aroused when you watch a little growing thing push out 
of the soil are worth the hours devoted to it. Each carrot 
must be worth at least $5 of labour. 

We learnt a lot about the soil the first year and this 
year we have started learning about spinning wool, 
tanning sheep skins, weaving, preserving, keeping bees, 
goats and chooks. We also learnt a little about living with 
people and how it is more difficult to love a few people 
than it is to love the whole world. 

We wish to share the spirit of Teapot and the land 
called Teapot with others. We have in mind a communal 
farm where the work is shared but each family has its 
own dwelling. We would like to see a communal! workshop 
for pottery, weaving, etc., and a place just to get together 
and share a meal. We hope one day to be able to school 
our children onthe commune. 

We would like to hear from any who have similar 
dreams and who are willing to work for them. 

Peace, 

Jeff & Carol Williams, 

C/- P.O. Meander, 

Tasmania 7304. 
ea 
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For those undecided on whether or not to build:a 
dome, perhaps our experience can help. 

We used the 24ft. Pacific dome as described in 
Domebook 1 as a guide, but modified the hub system. | 
joined the local woodwork class at the high school and 
built the skeleton as a project. Cutting the struts with the 
aid of the school’s power saws was easy. 

We decided on wooden pentagonal hubs to make the 
angle out on the struts a simple one. 


STRUT STRUT 


This made the frame construction easy, but created 
super problems with the skinning or cladding. We decided 
to skin it with three-ply and to coat that with a flexible 
fibreglass that did away with glass cloth or mat. 

Because of the hub system each triangle of ply had to 
be cut to fit around the hubs. 


As you can see it makes a Jot of work. As for the idea 
of flexible fibreglass, it's O.K. on a dome smaller than 
18ft. in diameter as the skin panels are not as large, but 
our panels after about a year began to crack and peel 
through the movement in the plywood. ; 

So at present we are re-covering the whole dome with 
a fibreglass cloth and non-flexible fibreglass. It has added 
about $150 to the cost of the dome. 

It has cost us about $1000 to build the complete shell 
at rock-bottom prices in Tasmania. 

It has taken a lot more time and effort than a 
conventional dwelling but now that we can stand inside 
and still feel in touch with the forest and mountains 
outside | feel that its more than a shelter — its an 
organic part of our environment. It just naturally fits in. 


Jeff's dome 
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by Peter Noakes 

When Diane and | bought our 8 acres we had built 
nothing more than a ricketty and uninspiring kennel for 
our dog. 

Our first thoughts were to save up so that we could 
get a builder to build for us a nice brick veneer ranch- 
style house complete with imitation colonial windows in 
aluminium. 

The real estate man said this was wise, and the bank 
man said this was wise because he would have got 
payments out of us for the next 30 years. We could have 
done this had we wanted. But surely life is more than this, 
we thought: So there developed the idea to get out and 
build a cottage ourselves. 

So we set about finding out how to build. Diane: being 
a librarian, was able to get all the books on the subject. 
We talked to builders, we 
construction, ect. etc. 

During the Easter break we began. We setup profiles, 
dug trenches (by hand, hard yakka), put reinforcing iron 
in places, got the ready-mix man out to pour the footings 
and floor. 

Then we got a bricklayer out for a day. He showed us 
how to lay bricks and also built the corners up to about 
3ft. 

We built the rest of the brickwork. It looks rough in 
places, but the building is square, plumb, and dead level. 
The bricks, by the way, are quite the best we have ever 
seen; Warwick commons. 

They are a combination of rich browns, yellows, 
oranges, with black spots, dark green natural glazes. 
Everyone raves about Sydney sandstocks, they haven't 
seen Warwick commons yet. And they are very cheap; 
and good hard bricks as well. 

Diane mixed all the mortar in a barrow. We didn’t 
have the bread for a mixer. Then came the’ roof, which 
had me worried, but it turned out to be straightforward 
once we worked it all out. 

Then came the plumbing. We did all that ourselves, 
including a septic tank lavatory system. 

We were lucky here, as this is illegal. You need a 
friendly plumber and drainer to sign the papers so the 
local authority health inspector will be happy. The septic 
system was built after we moved in, by the way. 


inspected houses under 


Next came the electricity installation. We had, a 
professional in for this job. This is one for amateurs to 
leave alone. It was just lights and points; no electric stove 
or hot water system. We have a wood stove for these; very 
homely. 

We moved in this October, about six months after the 
start. All work was done during weekends, and as | am a 
teacher | had two good holidays to work in. We worked 
very hard, but the reward was tremendous. 

Our cottage is 34 ft long by 16 ft wide. This is bigger 
than many flats. It cost about $2000 without furniture. 
The floor is covered with seagrass matting and some 
cheap lino. We have an old bathtub that stands on eagle's 
feet and a wood stove. We have lots of old furniture 
bought cheaply and fixed up. We are very comfortable 
both in body and mind. 

Since moving in we have built the loo (as | said 


‘before), a sizeable workshop at the side, and a barn, 


which | flatter myself is the best barn in Australia. The 
barn, workshop, loo, were all built from secondhand 
timber and iron, so they were very cheap. 

This is a great way to live, but we will need more 
space when our baby Kate and her future brother/sister 
grow up a bit. So we are all set to take on the building of a 
house in rough bricks and round bush timber. 

This cottage then will become a children’s play room, 

a place for visitors to stay, and with a bit of luck, a free 
school one dav. 
It was a marvellous experience, and it is a daily 
inspiration to live in a house built by your own hands. We 
thoroughly recgmmend it. We had our problems and 
frustrations, but that’s the way it goes. You manage to 
solve them. 

We are always interested to talk to people who like to 
do things like this, and we welcome visitors. Lyndhurst 
Lane is 4 miles from Warwick, off the Cunningham 
Highway, which runs from Warwick to Goondiwindi. We 
are also interested in keeping a few animals and we have 
the beginnings of an orchard, vineyard, and organic 
garden. 

Wishing you every success with EARTH GARDEN, 

Spread the good word, 

Peter, Diane and Kate Noakes, Lyndhurst Lane, M.S. 
598 B, Warwick, Queensland 4370. 


build with bricks 
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Irene's 


Summer | 
Salads 


Sait 
Summer is a free-'n’-easy season, so summer foods yellow creamy treat. 
should be fresh and simple — lots of salads. e Mushroom salad: 
Fruit and vegetables lose precious goodness, Add sliced raw mushrooms and capsicum to lettuce 
especially vitamins B and C, by being cut, cooked and leaves with dressing for a taste and sight bonanza. 


prepared. Raw foods arranged just before they're eaten 
afe refreshing energy foods. 

There are very few foods which can't be eaten raw. 
Meats, soybeans, egg whites and most foraged wild foods 
need cooking. 

Salads should be put together lovingly. Colour, 
texture and shape should be taken into account as well as 
taste. Make each meal an eye banquet. A salad is as 
individual as the maker. It can be bold, gay, fancy or 
whimsical. 

Where no cooking is involved, there can be no 
‘failures’. There are no exact measurements to worry 


about. In fact, there’s no need for rigid recipes, just ideas. e Potatoes make good salad starters. Chopped hard 
Try different foods raw, not just the obvious ones. boiled eggs, cheese and apple make good partners. 
Cauliflower, spinach, mushrooms, zucchini, flowers and è tor an unusual cabbage salad mix red and white 
herbs are all super salad parts. cabbage. 

Jellies, aspic, yoghurt and fruit juice all make good e Cooked chick peas are great, cold, in salads, 
bases for salads and soups. especially with lots of parsley. 

Here are a few ideas: e Ricotta or cream cheese makes a fantastic base for 


a colourful dish; add chopped chives or spring onions, 
unpeeled radishes (they look better too) and sour cream’ 
if you like a smoother texture. 

e Blenders and mincers are an advantage for many 
meals, especially dishes like gazpacho. 


e Gazpacho: 
1 cucumber 
2 cloves garlic 


e Cold rice salad: 1 Ib. tomatoes 
Add chopped capsicum, celery, hard boiled eggs, 1 small onion 
bean sprouts, grated carrot and salad dressing to cold 1 capsicum 
cooked rice for a delightful ‘confetti’ appearance and a lemon juice, seasoning 
substantial meal. ice water 
e Pineapple and celery salad: a little veg oil 
Mix pieces of pineapple, celery, apple and crushed Peel and slice the cucumber and reserve a bit for 
nuts or sesame seeds into mayonnaise for a green and garnish. Remove the seeds and core the capsicum. Chop 
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the vegetables and either force them through a sieve or 
put them through a grinder, mincer or blender. Mix in 
water until a smooth consistency is obtained and season. 
Gazpacho is originally a Spanish dish so it should get 
a liberal sprinkling of pepper. Add oil and lemon juice. 
Taste and adjust seasoning if necessary. Serve very cold. 


e Mayonnaise: 

1 egg yolk 

Ye teasp. salt 

Y% teasp. dry mustard 

1 cup veg. oil 

1 to 2 tablesp. lemon juice 

Mix egg yolk, salt and mustard. Begin to add oil drop 
by drop. As the mixture thickens add the oil a little more 
quickly, but stir constantly. Add the lemon juice. 


e Muesli is the breakfast salad. Here is my rough 
guide, but add or subtract according to your fancy: 

4 cups rolled oats 

2 cups bran’ 

1 cup wheat germ 

1 cup sultanas 

2 cups crushed nuts and seeds (a mixture of raw 
peanuts, almonds, sesame and sunflower seeds) 

Va cup each of raw sugar and powdered skim milk 
mix the ingredients and serve with fresh fruit, yoghurt 
and milk. 


e Turkish cucumber salad: 

1 cup yoghurt 

i grated cucumber 

1 onion finely chopped 

2 tablesp. sultanas 

Va teasp. black pepper 

Y teasp. salt 

1 tablesp. chopped walnuts 

1 teasp. chopped mint 

Mix all the ingredients and chill. 

e Summer juice: 

Add a little lemon juice and honey to freshly juiced 
apple. Top with mint leaves. 


MICHAEL 


The advantage of this bread-mix is that you get a 
really chewy wholesome bread (a bit like cake), with a 
nice crunchy crust. om TS, 

You can add all sorts of little treats to it; and you 
don't have to knead it. It’s as easy to-put together as cake; 
but it has the advantage of yeast and the fermentation 
that yeast brings. 

I've been developing it and modifying it for some time 
— so you do the same. It takes less time than any other to 
do — ten minutes to prepare, an hour to cook. 


PRELIMINARIES: 

Here is the mix. | make it in quantity so that | have 
plenty of mix when | need it. 

Four pounds of Nu-Grist Wholemeal Number One. 

One pound of Nu-Grist Wholemeal Number Two. 

One pound of Nu-Grist Wholemeal Number Three. 

One pound of ground millet. 

One pound of ground maize. 

One pound of plain white flour (more — up to two 
pounds — if you want a lighter bread). 

One pound of skim milk powder. 

Two cups of raw sugar. 

Ten ounces of brewer's yeast powder. 

Mix this thoroughly and get as much air into it as 
possible. Keep it for use in a large bin (or baby’s bath). 

| also add a lot of poppy seeds, and sunflower seeds. 


: Sesame are good too. These are recent additions, but 
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they go down well. If you want a sweeter bread — add 
more raw sugar. The sweet bread goes well with cheese, 
etc. 


THE BAKING PROCESS: 

Warm a large mixing-bowl. Weigh out two pounds of 
the bread mix and put it in the bowl. Whisk it to get as 
much air into it as possible; and warm it slightly. 

Take two or three ounces of yeast (that’s a lot, but | 
like a lot). Use the pressed fresh yeast; or the equivalent 
in the packets of dry yeast. 

Put some sugar in the bottom of a pot. Put the yeast 
into the pot, and add about a pint of warm water (blood 
heat). Stir, and let it stand until the yeast starts to 
ferment. | 

When the yeast is bubbling and heaving, pour the 
contents of the pot into the flour and stir like hell. You 
may need to add a bit more warm water. Don't let the 
mixture get too wet. It should mix up, and then come 
away from the sides of the bowl. 

At the same time, stir in four or more ounces of 
melted margarine, and salt to taste. Try a good pinch the 
first time. 

When it's thoroughly mixed with lots of air in it, it is 
ready for the oven. 

Now, my old way was to put the mixture in a warm 
place for twenty minutes or so and let it rise. But this is a 
heavy mixture, and it used to drop between the warm 
place and the oven. So | worked out this way which works 
for me. 


BODDY'S BREAD 
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| put the mixture into a well-greased deep pot that has 
a lid (a big casserole will do, or a stew pot). | have the 
oven ready at about 150 degrees. 

| put the lid on the pot and put the whole thing in the 
oven. Then, after about twenty minutes | turn the oven 
temperature up to 400 degrees. 

The bread will rise in the pot undisturbed, and will 
then go on to cook. It may not be orthodox but it’s 
satisfactory. | don't know whether you can use it for other 
breads. The cooking process should take about an hour 
| take the lid off the pot about twenty minutes before the 
end to let the top get crunchy. 

You'll know when the bread is cooked because you 
will smell this warm bread smell everywhere. Thrust a 
needle into it, and if the needle comes out clean, it's 
done. You will also notice that the loaf comes away from 
the sides of the pot. 

If you cannot turn it out immediately, leave it to cool 
and try again so that you don't damage the loaf. 

When you tap the bottom of a well-cooked loaf it 
makes a marvellous thumping noise. 

Let the loaf cool on a rack before eating it. It doesn't 
taste all that good hot. 

To stop the loaves going dry you should cut them in 
half, use one half, and wrap the otner in giad-wrap. 

| think you'll like this bread — but don't expect it to be 
perfect first time. And remember, it’s the chewy sort. It 
tastes better the more chews you give it — and it's 
bouncing with good energy things. 


TRY SOME SINKER: 

Sinker is a tasty little bread-cake which is great in a 
family because it’s easy to make and at the same time is 
filling. 
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You need: 

Two cups of flour (plain or wholemeal) 

1 cup of sugar (brown) 

Dried fruit (quantity up to you. | like a lot) 

Spices (mixed spice, or nutmeg and cinnamon) 

Milk 

Mix the dry ingredients, and then stir in the milk until 
the mixture is wet but not too liquid. It should come away 
from the side of the bowl when it’s mixed well. 

Put it into a greased cake tin. Cook it slowly in the 
middle of the oven at about 300 to 350 degrees. It must 
cook slowly and you will have to find out what's best for 
you, because ovens vary. Test with a needle for done-ness 
— if the needle comes out clean, O.K. - 

It will drop in the middle, but it shouldn't be soggy in 
the middle. 

It is a damp cake, and can be eaten like bread. It is 
good with butter; and because it’s so easy to make it can 
always be on the side there for snacks. It keeps well. 
Michael Boddy. 


We'd hoped to have a larger feature on bread, but 
we just couldn’t fit it into this issue of EARTH 
GARDEN. 


In EG4 we'll cover the subject at greater length. 
If you have any bread recipes to share, drop them 
to us at Box 111, P.O. Balmain 2041. 


The Australian and New Zealand Donkey 
Breed Society was founded this year. Its aim 
is primarily the well-being of all donkeys in 
Australia, “be they domesticated or wild”. 

The Society also publishes a delightful 
magazine, “Donkey Digest”, four times a 
year to inform members about donkeys, their 
care and upkeep. So if you are interested in 
equus asinus or want a gentle jack or jenny for 
the children you should become a member. 

Annual membership is $5.00, including 
subscription to “Donkey Digest”. Write to: 
Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Denise Moorhouse, 84 
Pine Road, Mooroolbark, Victoria 3138. 

You can also buy single copies of “DD” at 
50 cents each or $2.00 a year from the Assis- 
tant Editor, Mrs. Katherine Tyson, 8 
Chalmers Lane, Devonport, Tasmania 7310. 

See EARTH GARDEN No. 4 for more on 
donkeys. 


Stony Range Flora Reserve offers eight 
acres of Australian native trees and plants 
laid out along an easy walking trail. 

There’s rain forest orchids and ferns, 
beautiful rock ‘orchids, waratahs, banksias, 
bottlebrushes and wattles. 

Open 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Monday to 
Saturday and | p.m. to 4 p.m. Sundays. 
Closed on holidays. Admission 20 cents. 
Address: Pittwater Road, Dee Why, near 
Warringah Road. 


EARTHWORMS 
Send stamped-addressed envelope for details of 
supplies to: Boat Fittings Pty. Ltd., 243 
Rundle Street, Adelaide, S.A. 5000. 


earth garden's Key | 


In Brisbane the Harpo Food Co-Op has 
merged with Wholefoods. Result: The Whole- 
foods Co-operative at 451 Milton Road, 
Auchenflower, Queensland 4066, where 
organic food can be bought at low prices. 

Says Ross Allen, one of those involved in 
Wholefoods: “Our co-operative is running as 
a non-profit organisation, and for a business 
thing, we have had relatively few teething 
problems. 

“When something is tackled from the frame 
of mind of co-operative effort, all problems 
seem to work out.” 

Plans for the future include an expansion 
into other goods — canvas, seagrass matting, 
toilet paper and soap and more of the kind of 
entertainment cultural scene Harpo is 
already involved in. 


BULK ORGANIC SUPPLIES 

Macfarlane’s grain: Available in 1801b. 
quantity only. Soy beans 10 cents Ib., millet 
(unhusked) 12c lb., sorgum 6c Ib., maize 6c Ib. 

Send orders to: Macfarlane Bros., M/S 
126, Harrisville, Queensland 4305. Note: 
Soy beans have been fly marked (they’re 
really organic!) 

Smaller quantities, 201b. minimum: Whole- 
foods Co-operative, 451 Milton Road, 
Auchenflower, Queensland 4066. Prices are 
2 cents Ib. dearer. Transport: freight collect. 


A whole food contains a life germ. Whole 
foods have not had their nutriment removed 
or impaired by processing. 

We've compiled the following list to help 
you find your nearest outlet of organic and 
poison-free foods. 

ORGANIC PRODUCE 

Country Suppliers: 

Grapes in season: Mr. and Mrs. M. Bailey, 
Orana, Swanbrook Road, Inverell, N.S.W. 
2360. 

Wheat: 
Curlewis, N.S.W. 2378. 

Bananas, wheat, honey and paw-paws: Mrs. 
J. Spear, Harmony Farm, Black Mountain 
Road, Kuranda, N. Qld. 4870. 

Sun-dried fruits and nuts: John Fielder, 
Knudsen’s Lane, Cairns, N. Qld. 4870. 


Apples: Mr. and Mrs. A. Devereaux, 
Bracken Brae Orchard, Cottonvale, Qld. 
4378. 


Apples: Mr. and Mrs. Wright, Wildwood 
Apples, Red Hill, Victoria 3937. 

Wheat, barley and linseed: Ron Turnbull, 
Mt. Bute, via Lismore, Victoria 3324. 

Fruit and vegetables: Carl Branster, 80 
Mason Road, Box Hill, N.S.W. 2765. 

Stone ground flour, wheat and rye meal: 
Milan Posavic, Railway Parade, Epping, 
Victoria 3076. 
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David Williams, Goodwood, ` 
_ and 87 King Streets. 


City outlets (fruit and vegetables) 
Sydney 
Phoebe’s Health Shoppe, 
Paddington. 
Hygienic Food Supplies Pty. Ltd., 97 Rye- 
dale Road, Ryde. 


Five Ways, 


Melbourne 
QOL Whole Foods, 322 Chapel Street, 
Prahran. ‘ 
Bruce Standish, 723 Glenhuntly Road, 
Caulfield. 
Fox’s Health Store, 164 Elgar Road, Box 
Hill South. 


Angelo D'Agostino, 601 Station Street, 


Box Hill. 
J. Wildenberg, Mt. Dandenong Road, 
Croydon. 

Adelaide 


Organically grown fruit is available from 
“Fricker’s Food Company”, a stall in the 
Adelaide market, run by John Healey and 
Ann Fricker. 


Brisbane 
Prana, 389 Milton Road, Auchenflower 
(also bulk dry goods). 


Bunbury, W.A. 
Organic Health Foods, starting soon. Con- 
tact Stuart and Barbara Green, Lot 21, Hud- 
son Road, Bunbury. 


EATING OUT 

Sydney: The Natural Food Centre, 150 
Liverpool Street. Opens 12 noon to 8 p.m. 

Beggars’ Banquet, Mansfield Street, 
Balmain. 

The Macrobiotic Restaurant, 288 Oxford 
Street, Bondi Junction. 

O Fung Restaurant, 26 Glebe Pt. Road, 
Glebe. 

True Health Aids, 443 George Street. 

Blooms Health Foods, 400 George Street 
(sandwiches and drinks). 

The Whole Meal, 124 King Street. 

Sanitarium Health Food Co., 13 Hunter 


Melbourne: Klink’s Health Food Bar, 313 
Swanston Street. 

Shakahari, 329 Lygon Street, Carlton. 

Naytura, 24 Centre Place and 300 Little 
Collins Street. 

Feedwell Foundry, Greville Street, Prahran 
(bread and cakes). 

Brisbane: Mr. Natural’s Food Store and 
Kitchen, 132 Sir Fred Schonnell Drive, St. 
Lucia (pick up the groceries while you're 
there). 

Adelaide: Clearlight Bazaar, 
Arcade, King William Street. 


Bowman's 


WHOLEFOOD CATERING 
Organic and wholefood catering in Sydney 
area: ring Phil Wall at ACT 698 2652. 


Sydney now has a thriving tood co-op 
dealing in organic produce. So far the Sydney 
Organic Foods Co-op has about 150 members. 

The co-op is located at the Paddington 
Village Church (Uniting Church) at the 
corner of Newcombe and Oxford Streets, 
Paddington. 

Members’ orders are collected there on 
Thursday nights between 7.30 and 9.30 p.m. 
You pick them up the following Thursday 
and order some more. 

You can join the co-op by paying a refund- 
able $5.00 deposit. 

The sources of supply the farmers who 
grow the organic fruit and vegetables — have 
been checked out by co-op members. Growers 
live within a 30-mile radius of Sydney, so 
orders are actually picked and delivered fresh 
on the Wednesday of each week. 

“Picking up food tends to become a festive 
occasion,” says Margaret from the Alternate 
Community Telephone at Surry Hills. 
That’s the way we think a food co-op should 
be. 

Some prices: oranges IV? cents each, apples 
3 cents each, potatoes 7% cents Ib. all 
organic. Bananas aren't sold as they have to 
travel long distances. 


Health Books 


Few of us in Australia today are actually 
hungry, but many of us would benefit from 
better eating habits. : 

We are concerned with achieving the best 
health for ourselves and our families. While 
we can choose what we want to eat, we also 
need to know something about nutrition to 
help us make that choice. 

This kind of information isn’t freely avail- 
able. You have to look for it, sift fact from 
fancy and assess lots of conflicting informa- 
tion before you can make your own decisions. 

The subject has been tackled in a basic and 
common-sense way by the New South Wales 
Department of Health in a free booklet 
“Food and Nutrition”, which has 40 pages 
detailing the facts about proteins, vitamins, 
calories, diet and digestion and exploding 
some of the common food ‘fads’. There's 
some tips on food economy too. 

“Salad Suggestions” is a four-page leaflet 
of recipes and how you can retain vitamin C in 
the vegetables used. 

“Play Safe in the Garden” may be useful for 
EG readers also. Its 38 pages contain infor- 
mation and large illustrations of plants 
which are poisonous or contain toxic parts. 
These plants can cause illness, particularly in 
young children. 

The booklets are available free from the 
N.S.W. Department of Health, 9-13 Young 
Street, Sydney, N.S.W., 2000. 


SEAWEED 


We've been suggesting that you avoid 
chemical sprays and artificial fertilizers. This 
doesn’t mean that there’s nothing that you 
can use. 

Natural minerals and liquid seaweed 
extracts have proven beneficial to the soil and 
to plant growth. 

We hope to cover the subject more fully in 
the future. Meanwhile, here are the sources 
of supplies of these products. 

Chase seaweed products: 

SM3 plant nutrient available in 40z. (75 
cents) and | qrt. ($4.25) and larger quantities. 

Chase blends — dry powdered animal food 
supplements: Blend | for horses and dogs, 
Blend 14C for cattle, pigs and sheep and 
Blend 14P for poultry. Available in S6lb. 
bags. ' 

Q.R. Quick return herbal compost 
activator, 2 gramme packets about 40 cents. 

Write to: Hutchase Enterprises, 29 
Richmond Avenue, Cremorne, N.S.W. 2090. 

Maxicrop liquified seaweed plant food: 
Available in 40z. (55 cents), 80z. (85 cents), | 
gal. ($5.50), and Multiple (four times 
standard strength) $12.50 gal. 

Available at retail stores or write to: R. A. 
Bell-Booth & Co. (Aust.), Suite 38, Inter- 
national House, 104 Bathurst Street, Sydney 
2000. 

Victoria: Ron Pearce, 219 Canterbury 
Road, Heathmont, Victoria 3135. 

Marinure seaweed extract: Prices on 
application to The Soil Agency, R.M.B. 
1059, Wodonga, Victoria 3690. Other brands 
of seaweed soil foods available at current 
prices. 


alternatives 


Alternative Medical Centre, 195 Bourke 
Street, Darlinghurst. Tel.: 33 5453. 
Naturopathy, osteopathy, herbal and homeo- 
pathic remedies, encounter groups. 

“Alternative medicine is aware of man’s 
place in nature; of man’s essence as a three- 
fold being of body, mind and spirit. It is 
aware of the many aspects of treating man 
and seeks to bring these together into 
harmony.” 

Monday nights there’s a macrobiotic meal 

$1.20 donation to help the centre. Fridays 
at stall 260 Paddy's Market the A.M.C. sells 
potted and dried herbs (next to Health Food 
Snacks). 


Alternative Community. Telephone 
Sydney 698 2632. Information and feedback. 

Communal Living Information Centre, 175 
Brunswick Street, Fitzroy, Victoria. 
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Bomb Shelta, 461 Ann Street, Brisbane. 
Fel. 21 9840. 

Harpo, Box 25, North Quay, Brisbane. 

Drop In Centre, 71 Forbes Street, Wooloo- 
mooloo. Crafts, theatre workshop etc. 

One Central Street, Sydney: Gallery for 
non-commercial art, music, happenings, 
political events. 

Aquarius Foundation, a child of the 
Australian Union of Students, 344 Victoria 
Street, North Melbourne. Tel. 329 7666. 

Food co-op forming in Sydney’s Eastern 
Suburbs. Call Peter 36 1700. 


Bio-dynamics 


The Bio-dynamic Agricultural Association 
of Australia welcomes enquiries only from 
people who already have a strong interest and 
good knowledge of organic methods. 

The Association’s expert adviser, Alexei de 
Podolinsky gives introductory lectures and 
will visit individual farms on request. However, 
he is in such demand at present that casual 
enquiries are not sought. 

If you are seriously interested in learning 
BD methods and how to apply them, write to: 
The Hon. Secretary, Bio-dynamic Agri- 
cultural Association of Australia, P.O. 
Powelltown, Victoria 3797. 

In Sydney you can attend lectures on “The 
Bio-dynamic method of agriculture and its 
practical application on the farm and in the 
home garden”. 

The course, on alternate Mondays, is an 
evening class at the Lorien Novalis school for 
Rudolf Steiner education at 37 Harris Street, 
Normanhurst, N.S.W. 2076. 

Mr. Charlie Sievers, who has a wide know- 
ledge of Bio-dynamic agriculture, especially in 
its application to Australian conditions, will 
be guiding the course. Lectures are self- 
contained. 

Mr. Sievers for many years worked a mixed 
farm at Bemboka in the Bega Valley. He is 
currently pioneering a new farm in the Hunter 
River area to supply Sydney’s demand for BD- 
grown vegetables. Phone the school, at 48 3206 
for further information. 


GARDENERS 

The Henry Doubleday Research Associa- 
tion (N.S.W.) Hon. Secretary, Miss June 
Fear, Greggs Road, Kurrajong, N.S.W. 
2758. Annual subscription $4.00. 

Queensland branch: Hon. Secretary, Mrs. 
Marjorie Spear, Box 22, Kuranda, Qld. 4870. 

The Organic Farming & Gardening 
Society (Aust.), Hon. Secretary, Mr. J. S. 
Grierson, P.O. Box 2605, W. Melbourne, 
Victoria 3001. Annual subscription $2.00. 

The Healthy Soil Society, Mrs. Marjorie 
Spear, Box 22, Kuranda, Qld. 4870. Meet- 
ings third Sunday of each month. Visitors 
welcome. For enquiries, phone Kuranda 205. 


(With help from Trevor Wheeler) 

All you need is clay and a kiln. A 
wheel can come later. 

A little kitchen knife, a fork, an old 
toothbrush and a piece of fishing 
line are handy tools. 

CLAY SOURCES: Try the local brick 
or pipeworks. If there isn’t one, see 
the local dambuilder or a farmer. 
We got our clay from Diamond 
Ceramics Supplies, 10 Mary Parade, 
Rydalmere, N.S.W. 2116 (cost us 
$2.45 for 56lb. bag of buff, including 
delivery). 

For any type of pottery clay must 
be well prepared. This gets rid of air. 


BLOCK WEDGING is easy. Use a 
taut fishing line or wire to cut the 
clay in half and bang it together 
again. Lift and turn so each new cut 
is at right angles to the old. 

Make sure all your seams and joins 
are welded properly, with no cracks 
or spots where air can get in. Air 
makes the pots crack when they're 
fired. 


SLAB BUILDING: Flatten the clay 
with a rolling pin to an even half-inch 
thickness. Cut out the required 
shape and assemble by sealing 
corners. A thin piece of extra clay 
can help. 


POTTERY 


PINCH POTS: Begin with a ball of 
clay. Use your thumbs to hollow out 
the centre. Keep twisting the form 
round and gently squeeze the walls 
until they're thin and even. Start with 
small pieces. 


COIL POTS: Roll out clay and cut 
out a base. Any shape will do. 

Coils are used to build up the walls. 
Take a lump of clay roughly egg- 
shaped or a little smaller and roll it 
back and forth until you have an 
even, “thin sausage" coil about half 
an inch thick. 


Dampen or roughen the edge of 
the base (toothbrush). Apply the 
first coil to the base, pressing it down 
lightly. Use some of the excess clay 
resulting to help weld the coil to the 
base. 

Make sure you've left no gaps. Add 
the next coil and weld it similarly in 
place. Continue adding coils until 
it's as high as you require. Each coil 
should be welded into: position 
before the next is added. 

Longer coils will make the pot flare 
outwards. Shorter ones make the 
pot narrower at the top. Good 
potting! 


Glazes: Use only a little when starting. Iry mixtures of 
borax and clay, e.g. 60-40, 50-50 and so on. The lower the 
temperature the more borax you will need — it melts 
around 570 degrees C. Measure by weight. N.B. Don’t 
glaze the bottom of the pots. 
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SIMPLE UPDRAFT KILN 
Fired with pine wood or wood and (drip feed) oil: 


-© “L haven’t seen this simple, no-cost kiln in any 
books,” writes Trevor Wheeler. “It was demonstrated to 
me by a Sydney potter some 11 years ago. Since then | 
have built many, all successful.” 


Firing: Very slow fire for first two hours and then 
stoke up for about three hours. You must achieve red 
heat. The kiln is capable of 1,000-1,100 degrees C. 

Fuel: Old boxes. Glass boxes are ideal. Long sticks, 
long flame. 


Bricks: You will need 100 to 150 depending on the 
height of your chimney, which in turn equals the number 
of pots to be fired. Any second-hand clay bricks will do. 


Construction: Use only fine clay slurry between 
bricks. 

Shelves and supports: You may buy shelves 9”x9”. 
(Non Porite in the phone book). Buy half bricks, or use a 
bolster and split your own. 


Method: Mark the brick around by tapping firmly, 
then split with hard blow. 


DOWN AT PADDYS 


KATHY and JOHN at their stall at PADDYS. 


We go to Paddys Market, in Sydney's Haymarket, just 
about every Friday. It's a bit like “The News of The World” 
“all human life is there”. 

Primarily its the best place in Sydney to buy fruit and 
vegetables. They're fresh and cheap. The whole scene is 
set in a huge tin shed and you wander about long aisles of 
stalls laden with produce and goodies. Gets pretty hot in 
there sometimes. 

The system is to check out the prices first, then go 
back to where the mushrooms were cheaper, the celery 
was crisper, the Chinese man smiled at you and so on. A 
great place to shop in bulk with a few friends (or houses) 
pooling the expense. 

Then you buy some plants and fruit trees, flowers and 
orchids to take home for the garden, or stroll around. 

Incredible amounts of things are there — fresh eggs, 
chickens, goldfish, caged birds, ferrets, books, candles, 
belts, dresses, smocks, second-hand clothes and shoes, 
hot dogs, vegeburgers, watermelons, leather bags, furs, 
carpets, wigs, jeans, fish. We could go on. Outside there's 
generally street singers, bead sellers, Haris and a traffic 
jam. 

You see TV actors, radio announcers, urban guerillas 
with shoulder bags bulging with vegetables, freaks, bus 
loads of suburban housewives, kamikaze strollers and 


shopping trolleys and you and me. wW 

Like everything good Paddys. is threatened with 
closure — when the Sydney markets shift to Flemington, 
but we understand it will last until at least Christmas 
1973. 

At stall 111, near the flowers, Kathy Berney and John 
Street sell aromatic pure beeswax honeycomb-patterned 
candles. Ask the stallholder where they are if you can't 
see the candles. They may be elsewhere or bid a day 
off. 

Kathy and John's “lumina handcrafted candles” 
come in all shapes and sizes. Standard size beeswax are 
35 cents each, thicker ones and triangular candles 60 
cents and square 8-inch high ones 85 cents. 

Their candles have to be seen, felt, and lit and inhaled 
before you really appreciate their beauty and scent. 

If you can't get to Paddys they will mail orders. Write 
to: lumina handcrafted candles, End of Purchase Road, 
West Pennant Hills, N.S.W. 2120. 

The Third World Bookshop has a stall at No. 119. 
There you can get a range of titles on organic gardening, 
underground papers, The Mother Earth News and even 
EARTH GARDEN. 


Health Food Snacks (pictured) are at stall 260. This is 
the place to pause for a pure fruit or vegetable juice or a 
vegeburger (30 cents), soyabean rissoles (25 cents) and 
salad rolls (25 cents). 

If you have something to sell, Paddys is an obvious 
place to have a stall and you can rent one for about $5.00 
a day. 

Paddys Market, Producers Hall, Hay Street. Sydney. 
Fridays 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
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candle craft 


perfumes 
market your candles tricks 
wicks 
beeswax 
tips 
dyes 


where to get paraffin wax 
moulds recycled from 
everyday objects— 


even drink cans prices 


suppliers 


whitening 
make your own plaster 
& rubber moulds 


4 Candle-Making At Home, by Gladney Oakley, 10-page 
roneoed pamphlet. Covers the above points and some 
more. Everything you need to start making candles. 
Answers the wheres, whats and hows. 

Makes you wonder why you haven't been making 
candles for years. Get it from Gladney for $1.00 and a 
large envelope with a 7 cent stamp at: Tdjnj-eg, Elands, 
N.S.W. 2420. 


pete’s soap 


by Peter Wright 
Needs: 
1. One Ib. caustic soda. 
2. Three pints water. 
3. 6% Ib. animal fat — substitute a couple of 26 oz. 
bottles of olive oil or vegetable oil if you prefer not to use 
animal products. 


Method: 

Put caustic soda and water in four-gallon can and 
stir, heating until the soda is dissolved. Let cool until 
lukewarm. Heat the fat until it is liquid — let it cool. But 
add the soda and water while it’s still liquid. 

Stir for two minutes. Pour into shallow tins lined with 
wet cotton material. Keep in a warm place for one day. 
Cut into bars and DO NOT USE for six weeks. 

For a more aesthetic product small amounts of 
colour pigment work well and any of the fragrant oils, 
especially Patchouli, geranium, sandalwood, cloves or 
orange will scent well. As the basic soap is a bit stodgy, 
both colour and scent are thoroughly recommended. 
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POT-BELLY STOVES: Barry Burrowes at work on a 
new batch of stoves at Mont Eltham Stoves. 

Barry’s beautiful and functional cast-iron stoves are 
available from $65.00. Write for illustrated sheet to: 
Mont Eltham Stoves, 136 Sherbourne Road, 
Montmorency, Victoria 3094. Or ring (Melbourne) 
439 7709. 


Pam Robinson, Caroline Shenton and Diana Ford run 
The Country Art Store which handles the work of artists 
and craftsmen around Eltham, near Melbourne. 

The three ladies take it in turns to look after the shop, 
at the Station entrance at Eltham. There's an accent on 
pottery, but you can also buy hand-hewn fturniture,. 
garments from handspun wool, bells, mobiles and 
ornaments. 

Behind the storefront is the Nillumbik Gallery, open 
daily Monday to Saturday and on Sunday afternoon. 
There you can see exhibitions which change regularly. 


SPINNING AND WEAVING 


Spinning is the, art of making a long, firm 
thread from short natural fibres. 

Three actions are involved: 

1. Pulling out the fibres; 
2. Twisting the fibres into a yarn or thread; 
3. Winding the thread onto a bobbin or reel. 

With the current trend to more natural things, hand- 
spinning of wool has become very popular in Australia. 
Some say it’s almost therapeutic! 

The best woollen fleece for handspinning is from 
crossbred sheep. No carding is necessary if you get clean 
wool, with no skirting (the short, usually dirty parts from 
around the crutch and belly). 

Raw fleece still contains the protective lanolin. This 
makes it easier to spin and gives the finished product a 
waterproofing. If you don’t want greasy wool, scour it 
after it's spun. h 

The most ancient form of spinning was by spindle. 
This eventually evolved into the spinning wheel, but not 
until about the 16th century. 

You can try simple spinning at home with a wooden 
cooking spoon. 

Just pull out a few fibres from the fleece, tease them 
gently — not too fast, or they tend to break. Twist the 
fibres firmly, but not too tightly, into a thread. 

Wind the thread around the spoon. It's easy! 

For right-handers: Hold the spoon in your left hand, 


pull, and twist the fibres with your right hand and rotate . 


the $poon in your left hand for winding. Lefties reverse 
the process. 


Spindles are usually made of two wooden parts, the 
shaft and a base disc. The thread is wound around the 
shaft, a long thin rod. and the weighted disc gives a 
steady momentum. 

You can make your own simple spindle using a cotton 
reel for the base disc, a small lead weight and a dowel 
about 18 inches long. Push the dowel through the reel, 
leaving about three inches jutting out at the bottom. Cut 
a notch near the top of the dowel. Attach the lead to the 
dowel just above the reel. 

Away you go. You'll need a length of yarn, any sort, to 
begin. 

Tie it to the dowel just above the base disc. Then take 
it down, over the disc, once around the shaft, back over 
the disc and up to the top of the stem. Loop it there 
around the notch and knot it (with a half-hitch). 

Now you're ready to begin. Twist a bit of. teased-out 
wool in to the piece of yarn on the spindle. Hold the join 
firmly with the thumb and first finger. Then with your 
right hand spin the spindle like a top. When it stops 
twisting, rest the spindle against something to stop it 
unwinding. 

Bring up your right hand to hold the fibres, then, with 
your left hand, draw out some new fibres. Ease your grip 
and you'll see the twist run into the new fibres you've just 
teased out. 

Continue in this way until the thread is too long to 
handle. Then wind it around the spindle above the base 
disc. : 
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SPINDLE SPINNING 


Using a spinning wheel is just as simple, though, of 
course, it speeds up the whole operation because it twists 
the yarn and winds it on to the bobbin in one movement. 
Once you've been shown how to use the wheel, it’s just a 
matter of practice from then on. 

Handspun wool can be used for knitting, crocheting, 
weaving, tapestry, wall hangings and even embroidery. 
Usually the yarn must be plyed. Plying is the twisting of 
two or three threads together to give a firmer, more even 


natural dyes 


Natural vegetable dyes can be made from berries, 
bark, leaves, flowers, lichen, moss and weeds. 

Vegetable dyes don’t give bright colours, but muted 
hues which mellow with age. They are more permanent 
than chemical dyes. 

Wool used for dyeing must be very clean. Handwash 
the yarn four or five times in hot water with good washing 
soap. Don’t wring the wool — squeeze it out gently. 

Because wool is naturally water repellent, a “link” 
has to be introduced between the dye and the wool. This 
is called a mordant. Alum is the best mordant for 
vegetable dyes (though cream of tartar and baking soda 
are okay). Bichromate of potash is used as a mordant in 
analine dyes. 

it takes about one pound of vegetables or more to dye 
one pound of wool. Make lots of small skeins and 
experiment with the colours. Keep a record of the effects 


you achieve. 

Dye more wool than you think you'll need — you'll 
never get the same shade twice. 

To dye your wool there are two operations — 
mordanting and dyeing. 

Make your dye bath by boiling up one pound of leaves 
or other vegetable matter in a kerosene tin, copper or 
large pot (not aluminium). Boil for 142 hours. 

Dissolve four ounces of alum or other mordant in a 
container of water and add one pound of clean wool. 
Make sure the water covers the wool. Bring slowly to boil 
and simmer for 20 minutes. Cool the wool in water. 

Add the damp wool to the dye bath and boil until the 
right colour is achieved, or until the liquid has become 
clear. If the colour isn’t deep enough, more dye must be 
prepared and added and the yarn boiled again. Rinse 
thoroughly and dry gently. 

Gum leaves give a vivid rusty red colour; onion skins, 
tawny golds and browns; lichens, fawns and mauves; 
marigolds, yellow and gold; dandelions and grasses will 
give you greens. 

It’s fun foraging for dye materials, experimenting 
with colours and weaving your own dyed wool. 


the guild 


The Hand Weavers’ & Spinners’ Guild of Australia was 
started in 1947 to bring together men and women 
ifiterested in hand-spinning and weaving and to advance 
the craft. 

The Guild and its associate groups in all states 
(except the Northern Territory) now has several thousand 
members. Six of its local branches have been authorised 
to use the Woolmark on their products. ` 

Its journal, “The Australian Hand Weaver and 
Spinner” is published quarterly and ‘‘Guild News" ten 
times a year to keep members abreast of topical and 
technical information. 

Members and visiting experts give lectures and 
demonstrations at ten meetings held each year and work 
is exhibited and discussed. 

The Guild also holds exihibitions at which spinning 
and weaving are always demonstrated. It has a reference 
and lending library of craft books and magazines. 

A buying committee provides members with the best 
yarns at the lowest prices and advises on market price 
fluctuations. 

A week's loom craft school is held each year and one 
day workshops are arranged on request. 

Annual subscription is $5.00 for members and $4.00 
for associates — those who live outside the metropolitan 
area and can't attend meetings. 

For further information, write to Honorary Secretary. 
Mrs. Eve Rashleigh, The Hand Weavers & Spinners Guild 
of Australia, Box 67, G.P.O. Sydney, N.S.W. 2001, or write 
to the addresses in other states which follow. 

The Hand Weavers & Spinners Guild, Victoria: Mrs. |. 
Foster, Wyuna Road, Caulfield 3162. 

The Hand Weavers & Spinners Guild, Queensland: 
Mrs. C. M. Taylor, 3/12 Sydney Street, New Farm 4005. 

The Queensland Spinners, Weavers & Dyers’ Group: 
G. W. Rogers, 188 Hassall Street, Corinda 4075. 

The Hand Weavers & Spinners Guild, South Australia: 
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Mrs. Anne Lethbridge, 30 Trevalyan Street, Wayville 5034. 

The Hand Weavers & Spinners Guild of Australia, 
Western Australia: Mrs. Mary Boyle, 25 Riversdale Road, 
Riversdale 6103. 

Canberra Weavers and Spinners: Mrs. Barton-Brown, 
15 Jellbank Street, Mawson 2607. 

The Hand Weavers & Spinners Guild, Tasmania: A 
new group. For information write to Box 67, G.P.O. 
Sydney, N.S.W. 2001. 


One of the best books to help new spinners is 
“BEGINNING SPINNING", Truda Cox, Wentworth Books, 
39 pages, $1.00. 

Mrs. Cox explains in elementary language .all the 
terms, the parts, materials and components of spinning. 

She begins with the type of fleece to buy and how to 
treat it. Then she takes the reader through the steps of 
spinning by examining first a spindle, then the various 
parts of a wheel. 

She explains the reason why yarn “happens”, how 
best to make it happen and then how to use, wear and 
care for the finished product. 

The book ends with a bibliography and a list of 
suppliers of spinners’ needs. Great value. 


FLEECE (Wool for spinning): 

Grazcos, Euston Road, Alexandria, N.S.W. 2051. Tel: 51 7271. 
Mention you are seeking wool for handspinning. Supply and 
prices vary. 

Spinners’ and Weavers’ Supplies, P.O. Box 186, Double Bay, 
N.S.W. 2028. Tel: 32 3313. 

Wondoflex Yarn Crafts, 1353 Malvern Road, Malvern, Victoria 
3144. Tel.: 20 6231. Uncoloured wool, black, brown and grey. 

Mr. lan Campbell, Nant, Bothwell, Tasmania 7411. Lincoln wool. 


SPINNING WHEELS: 

The Ashford Spinning Wheel comes in kit form for about $44.00 
or assembled and finished for about $54.00. Available from city 
department stores or from Wondoflex and Spinners’ & Weavers’ 
Supplies. 

Mr. T. Van Ede, 146 Kurraba Road, Neutral Bay, N.S.W. 2089. 
Tel.: 20575. 

Mr. Y. Van Dyck, 28 Glenwari Street, Sadleir, N.S.W. 2168. Tel.: 
607 9989. 


WEAVING LOOMS: 

Mrs. Rasma Druva, 18 Trafalgar Road, Camberwell, Victoria 
3124. Tel.: 82 4475. Looms and accessories. 

Mr. J. Wilson, 44 Minter Street, Canterbury, N.S.W. 2193. Tel.: 
78 1790. All weaving equipment. 


SPINNING & WEAVING EQUIPMENT & CRAFT BOOKS: 

Spinners’ and Weavers’ Supplies, P.O. Box 186, Double Bay, 
N.S.W. 2028. Tel.: 32 3313. 

Wondoflex Yarn Crafts, 1353 Malvern Road, Malvern, Victoria 
3144. Tel.: 20 6231. Catalogue 30 cents. 


BOOKS FOR BEGINNERS: 

Wool Weaving, Australian Wool Board. 

Step By Step Weaving, Nell Znamierowski. 

Your Handweaving, Elsie Davenport. 

Beginning Spinning, Truda Cox. 

Your Handspinning, Elsie Davenport. 

The Use of Vegetable Dyes, Violet Thurston. 

Dyes from Plants of Australia & New Zealand, Joyce Lloyd. 

Spin Your Own Wool, and Dye and Weave It, Molly Duncan. 

Also recommended: Learn to Spin, Ashford Spinning Wheel 
leaflet and Dryad leaflets: Hand Weaving on Two-Way Looms, 
Hand: Weaving on Four Way Table Looms, Tablet Weaving and 
Cord Knotting. 


Would you believe there’s a Shearin’ Shed in the busy 
inner-Sydney suburb of Surry Hills? Well, there is and you 
can buy raw wool fleece there for about 85 cents a pound.” 

No, it’s not a corrugated iron shed and there aren’t 
any shearers or jumbucks to be seen. In fact, The 
Shearin’ Shed, at 483 Crown Street, is an old house and 
shop cleverly re-designed as a modern handcraft outlet 
by architect Hans Dorbecker. 

Hans and his wife Anita both spin and weave and are 
members of the Hand Weavers and Spinners Guild of 
Australia. Anita weaves belts and ties, makes ponchos 
shawls and crocheted tops and knits bulky jumpers. 
Hans’ speciality is weaving beautiful wall hangings. We 
hope to have an article by him on this subject in EARTH 
GARDEN No. 4. 

At The Shearin’ Shed you can also buy handspun 
wool (65 cents an ounce or 80 cents coloured), 
handwoven rugs and tapestry, spinning wheels and 
looms. 

Hans and Anita sell Ashford spinning wheels in kit 
form at $43.50 or assembled, stained and estapol- 
finished at $53.50. Free spinning lessons are. included. 

The Dorbeckers also have an idea which may solve 
your gift-buying problems this Christmas. They make up 
attractive gift boxes of the following craft kits to order: 

INKLE LOOM — $14.50: Table model inkle loom, 
shuttle leadles, book “Inkle Loom Weaving”, 2lb. wool in 
three different bright colours. 

TABLET WEAVING — $9.50: 6ft. collapsible board, 12 
transparent plastic tablets, two adjustable metal frames, 
book “Tablet Weaving”, 2lb. wool in three different bright 
colours. 

RUG MAKING — about $9.50: Brass rug needle, 3 x 
5ft. canvas base, 4lb. wool in two different colours. 
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When we went to see Jon Moore of Lobby Looms at 
his workshop in a big, rambling old house overlooking the 
water at Birchgrove in Sydney, he was at work on a 
complicated array of wooden struts and dowels. 

“What kind of loom is that?” Keith asked naively. 

“That loom is a cot,” Jon replied. And so it'was — a 
handcrafted cot made for Jon and Gayle Moore's seven- 
months-old baby girl Leah. ak 

Jon makes weaving looms. Each is handcrafted from 
Australian coachwood. No assembly lines here. Gayle is a 
weaver, but pretty busy as a mother right now. 

Jon is a warm, quietly-spoken graduate in political 
science from California, who came to Australia in 1967. 
Gayle is a primary school teacher from Canada. 

The “Jumbuck”’ (pictured), which Jon makes, is a two- 
shaft loom. It comes complete with warping board and 
rattle and a small “how-to” book on wool weaving for 
$39.50. 

With the Jumbuck you can produce cloth 18 inches 
wide and make table linen, wall hangings, shoulder bags, 
shawls, lampshades and cushion covers. 

All kinds of yarn can be used — cotton, linen, raffia, 
straw, natural wool and synthetics. 

Jon also makes a four-shaft table loom to order. This 
makes 24 inch wide cloth, with more complex patterns 
and designs. There’s also a small inkle loom, priced at 
$6.00, on which you can strip-weave belts, headbands 
and like that. 

If you’d like more details, or would like to order a 
Jumbuck loom, write direct to Jon at Lobby Looms, 2 
Louisa Road, Birchgrove, N.S.W. 2041. He’ll freight looms 
anywhere in Australia (add rail charges). 


CRAFT OUTLETS 


Hand weaving and spinning, leatherwork, pottery 
and other cottage crafts can save money or earn it for 
families or groups struggling towards self-sufficiency. 

Running a craft store selling home-made goods can 
be another way of getting by, doing a job that’s 
interesting for its own sake and the help it can give others. 

We want to encourage this, so we’re listing all the co- 
operative craft outlets and craft shops that we know 
about. Tell us if yours isn’t here. 


VICTORIA 
HEDLIOPOLIS: 
| am opening a shop in Melbourne for people who wish to have 
an outlet for their handicrafts. Any cottage industry type things 
can be sold there, like bags and belts and pendants and candles 
and rings and sculpture and paintings and clothes ... anything 
at all really. We shall sell on commission. 
| hope this shop will be useful to those on communes in the 
country who have no outlets for their stuff. 
The place is called ‘‘Hedliopolis” for not very well known reasons 
and is at 33 Burwood Road, Hawthorn, Melbourne. 
Good luck and a fruitful spring to all vegie growers, 
Paul Northey. 


Melbourne: Banana Stores Art & Craft Market, Franklin Street, 
pposite the Victoria Market. A craft collective. Open Friday and 
aturday mornings. 

Central Victoria: Trevor Wheeler, a potter, of 27 Lonsdale Street, 
South Geelong, 3220 would like to start a craft co-op in the area 
around Newstead. The co-op would provide workshop and 
display space for artists and: craftsmen, but only temporary 
accommodation. 
Trevor would also like to start a food co-op in the Newstead area. 
Bendigo: Russell Street Gallery, 27 Russell Street, Bendigo, 
Victoria. 
Cliff and Jenny Carrington have recently opened a gallery in the 
front of their house. “The work is by local artists and includes 
paintings, drawings, prints, photography, pottery and 
sculpture," Jenny wrote recently. 
“We also sell professional art supplies, prepare canvas ready for 
painting and make frames and tiled tables. Open four afternoons 
of the week — Thursday to Sunday. This arrangement helps the 
artist, gives us a small income and gives me (Jenny) time to 
paint. We welcome any ideas that might help us, and also any 
new work." 

Eltham: Eltham Crafts, Montsalvat, Hillcrest Avenue, Eltham: 

Saturday, Sunday and holidays — stoneware pottery, jewellery, 

weaving, leatherwork, craft books, prints. An added bonus to a 

visit to Eltham’s ‘Medieval Village”. 


Warrandyte: Potters Cottage, Jumping Creek Road. Stoneware 
and earthenware pottery for collectors and for everyday use. 
Tuesday to Sunday 12.30 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
Flinders: The Smiling Cow, Cook Street, Flinders. Handspun and 
handwoven goods. 
N.S.W. 

Sydney: Frank's Cafe Co-op, 142a Liverpool Street (near Oxford 
Street), Darlinghurst. Sells all kinds of hand-crafted things like 
sandals, boots, ponchoes, dresses, jewellery, incense, oils and 
chillums. 

They'll take any kinds of hand-crafted goods to sell on your 
behalf for 25 per cent commission. 


Sydney: Gilla's Workshop, 25 Denison Street, Bondi Junction. 


Leather and handcraft studio. 
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Mudgee Craft Gallery: Liz and Hartmut Grieb, 3 Lovejoy Street, 
Mudgee. Want craft work on consignment. 


Farmhouse Industries, Hume Highway, Tarcutta, N.S.W. 
Sells leather goods, raw wool, spinning wheels, homespun 
goods, pottery, jewellery, rugs, boots and dried flowers. Open 
seven days a week. 


WEST AUSTRALIA 
Busselton: Cottage Craft, Busselton, 135 miles south of Perth: 
Sells locally produced handcrafts on a 20 per cent commission. 


` SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Adelaide: The Craft Centre, L10, Rundle Arcade, Gawler Place, 
Adelaide. 
Bruce & Roslynn Hogben's new craft gallery is just open. 
“We're aiming to turn the general public on to the fine work 
being done in crafts, and to provide an outlet for craftsmen in a 
city gallery exclusively for crafts, something they haven't had for 
years,” Roslynn told us. 
“We're inviting craftsmen interstate also to contribute." 
Adelaide: The House ot the Gilded. Naga, 238 Rundle Street, 
accepts craft work on 20 per cent commission. 


New South Wales Department of Education, evening classes: 

A huge variety of craft subjects is taught at various schools 
throughout the State. Five dollars a term entitles you to attend as many 
classes as many times as you like. 

Subjects include: Pottery, jewellery, floral art, woodwork, 
lampshades, dressmaking, interior decoration, upholstery, copper 
enamelling, lapidary, silverwork, photography, mosaics, sculpture. 

You can also study yoga, jazz ballet, motor maintenance, guitar 
playing and school subjects. Write for a programme to The Education 
Department in your State. 

Workers Educational Association (W.E.A.), 70 Bathurst Street, 
Sydney: hold evening classes and summer schools. Write for details. 

Workshop Arts Centre, 33 Laurel Street, Willoughby, N.S.W. Tel. 
95 6540: Day and evening classes for adults and children in drawing 
and painting, pottery, sculpture, mosaics, enamelling, jewellery- 
making, general design and fine print-making, silk-screen, creative 
weaving and spinning. Art supplies available. There's a library and 
regular films and meetings are held. Summer school during. January, 
1973. 

Woollahra-Waverley Arts Centre, 266A Grafton Street, Bondi 
Junction. Tel. 38 8461: Day and evening classes in drawing, painting, 
pottery, enamelling, weaving, spinning, sculpture and leather work. 

Birchgrove Creative Leisure Centre, 29A Ballast Point Road, 
Birchgrove: Afternoon and evening classes for children and adults. 
Pottery, spinning and jewellery. 

Drop-in Centre, 83 Forbes Street, Wooloomooloo: Aquarius 
Foundation centre for theatre workshop, pottery classes and copper 
enamelling. The centre is open Thursday and Friday from 6 p.m. to 
midnight and Sunday 2 p.m. to 8 p.m. 

Glenaeon Studios for Arts and Crafts, 5A Glenroy Avenue, Middle 
Cove (a Steiner school), Tel. 95 6196: Afternoon and evening classes in 
weaving, pottery, creative embroidery and macrame. 

The Potters School, Jumping Creek Road, Warrandyte, Victoria: 
Day and evening classes by professionals in all aspects of potting. 

Melbourne University, Swanston Street, Parkville: Courses in 
candle making, macrame, weaving, backstrap weaving, metalwork, 
spinning and dyeing, pottery, silk screen and guitar for staff and 
students. 


FOKFIRE 


My grandmother spoke Celtic and baked bread in a 
wood stove. My grandfather was a gardener. He didn't get 
paid when it rained and he couldn't work outdoors. He 
played the squeeze box and knew scores of stories and 
songs about the Kelly gang. 


These ancestors of ours could depend on themselves 
to survive in difficult times — and usually raised a huge 
family into the bargain. They could build slab huts, shoe 
horses, make quilts, slaughter a rabbit or a pig, do a lot 
with a little. 


These skills were passed down by oral tradition and 
example and were taken for granted. 

Our forebears had struggles, but learned to get along. 
They had their good times too. But all this fund of lore 
and knowledge has passed away with them. 


Somewhere in the gloom of war and Depression there’s 
been a breakdown in transmission. Mass communi- 
cations have destroyed story-telling. In an age of speciali- 
sation we've lost the wider vision. 

In an age of miracles we take the world, and everything 
in it, for granted. We know little about the days before 
radio, television, cars and hot-water systems. There are 
still a lot of older people around who do remember and 
who can tell us a lot. Have a yarn to grandpa or grannie 
today. 


All of these thoughts came upon me reading through 
"Foxfire" magazine, a quarterly put together by high 
school students at the Rabun Gap-Nacoochee School, 
which is at Rabun Gap in the Appalachian Mountains of 
Georgia in the United States. 

The subject of the magazine is: ‘researching, recording 
and preserving Appalachian folk art, crafts and 
traditions’. It records the self-sufficient life of these 
mountain people, told in their own words, captured by 
today's sophistications of the tape-recorder and the 
camera (the photographs are excellent). 

All their folklore and superstitions, from such a distant 
place, from another time and another country, struck me 
as strangely homely and familiar. The truth is that the 
“affairs of plain living” in Georgia weren't so much 
different than they were in the country areas of Australia. 

| glimpsed my own grandmother in their report of a 
“Sunday with Aunt Arie”, a noble old lady who lives alone 
in her log house, fussing around with wood stove and 
Dutch oven and finally feeding the whole group of 
Foxfire’s young reporters with sausage, chicken, 
dumplings, Irish potatoes, hominy, boiled cabbage, 
bread, egg custard, peach pie, leather breeches (beans) 
and preserved treats. 

In the words of one of the students, Paul Gillespie: ‘‘Her 
log cabin was a time-machine, taking me back to the 
eighteen-eighties”’. 
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COUNTY 


Aunt Arie talks about log raisins’, quiltins', corn 
shuckin’, preservin’, making baskets from oak splits. So 
goes the rest of the magazine, talks from old timers on 
moonshining, building log cabins, planting by the stars 
and moon (“the signs"), hog dressing, folk remedies, 
faith healing, snake lore, mountain crafts and food. 

Now the magazine is six years old and an anthology of 
its first four years has been collected into ‘‘The Foxfire 
Book”, published by Anchor Books-Doubleday & Co. Inc. 

All its wisdom is there in a thick, 384-page book that 
you can spend hours reading and years applying to your 
own twentieth century life. 

Our copy came from The Source bookshop, first floor, 
Metropole Arcade, Bourke Street, Melbourne (near 


McEwens) and cost us $4.50. 

To subscribe to Foxfire, send $U.S.5.00 to Southern 
Highlands Literary Fund, Inc., Rabun Gap, Georgia 30568, 
U.S.A. Add another $U.S.1.00 for postage. 


AUNT ARIE on her verandah in FOXFIRE 
COUNTY. 


Peter Bennett — ecologist 


When he was 14 years old, Peter Bennett was 
given the task of renovating the priceless Morgan 
‘Insect Collection. At the same time he became the 
first person under 18 years to be admitted as a 
member of the century-old Natural History Society. 

Three years earlier — when he was eleven. — Peter 
received his first prize for ability in field botany. Later he 
went on to do two years of Medicine at Melbourne 
University and worked in mineral research for Mitsui. 

At Scotch College, Adelaide, for seven years he taught 
arts and sciences, with an emphasis on ecology—long 
before it was fashionable to do so. 

You won't be surprised, after learning of his early 
background, that Peter Bennett is today a practical 
ecologist, an active speaker on environment problems 
and a busy campaigner for agricultural reform. 

He sees a future ecological disaster if farmers 
continue their current habit of using superphosphate and 
other water-soluble fertilizers. This is damaging both 
our soil and water, and consequently plant, animal and 
human health, Peter says. 

He wants to replace chemical fertilizers with natural 

frock minerals. 

* “Natural mineral fertilizers provide a balanced supply 
of nutrients at a rate governed by the individual needs of 
plants,” Peter explains. 

“They encourage the activity of immensely 
important soil micro-organisms and earthworms. 
Potential ‘pests’ are kept at a low level, soil structure is 
improved, and the availability of nutrients to plants 
enhanced. 

“The end result is healthier plants and elimination of 
the need for expensive pesticide applications.” 

Peter Bennett is so convinced of the benefits of 
natural mineral fertilizers that he has made their supply 
to farmers and gardeners his main business activity. 

Based in Adelaide, he is the managing director of 
Peter Bennett and Associates Pty. Ltd. which markets a 
range of crushed minerals — dolomites, phosphates, 
lime, serpentine, gypsum, potash, copper, manganese, 
zinc, boron, molybdenum and lignite. 

Dolomite is the best source of magnesium for soils 
which have been depleted through long use of chemical 
fertilizers. It is used extensively in agriculture in Japan, 
Russia, Britain and the United States. 

Peter Bennett also sells dolomite as a diet 
supplement, combined with vitamin E in his DOLOvitE 
tablets, available at health stores. 

Garden packs of complete mineral mixtures and 
dolomite gypsum are available at The Peter Bennett 
Environment Centre, 152 King William Road, Hyde Park, 
South Australia 5061. Tel. 723955. There you can also 
buy a wide range of environment books, compost bins, 
garden mulchers and ‘‘Maxicrop” seaweed fertilizers. 

Natural minerals don't pollute the Earth, unlike 
artificial fertilizers, which are highly ionized chemical 
compounds and readily dissolve in water, filter into 
streams, rivers and lakes causing water pollution. 
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PETER BENNETT’s daughter, MRS. PAULA 
DIENES with a giant sunflower only 14 weéks from 
seed. The head measured 16 inches across and weighed 7 
Ibs. 4 oz. 


Disease-free tomato crop, 14 weeks after planting with 
natural mineral fertilizers and compost. The 8ft. high 
plants carried up to 10 trusses of fruit averaging 5 oz. 
each. 


Natural minerals fit in with all the natural methods of 
farming and gardening — organic, Keyline and Bio- 
dynamic — and Peter Bennett himself endorses these 
methods. He is vice-president of the strong South 
Australian branch of the Soil Association. 

The tomatoes and the sunflower pictured on this 
page were grown by Peter at his own home, using only 
compost and mineral fertilizers. 

His belief in natural methods of horticulture hasn't 
always been plain sailing for Peter. Compering his 
“Today on the Land” show on Adelaide's Channel 10 
about five years ago he became embroiled in a 
controversy over mineral v. artificial fertilizers and 
pressure was put on him to quit the job. 

After that he worked as a freelance ecology lecturer 
all over Australia (except Western Australia and the 
Northern Territory), travelling over 100,000 miles to 
speak at country towns. 

In his lectures he encouraged farmers to ignore the 
experts” (whom he described as having knowledge, not 
wisdom) and stop using soluble fertilizers and 
pesticides. He pointed out that Government advisers 
(acting on the recommendations of chemical 
companies), were looking at cures not causes. 

One of the interesting “side effects" which has 
followed the use of natural mineral fertilizers has been 
the encouragement of native dung beetles. On one cattle 
property where minerals are used, dung beetles are so 
active that there are no dung pats older than 24 hours. 
The result has been a marked decrease in parasitic 
diseases in cattle. ; 

The fact is there are over 200 species of dung beetle 
naturally occurring in Australia, yet our misguided 
“experts” are busy importing them from South Africa. 


Peter Bennet 
On education 


Ecology must be taught to infants as a number one 
exercise if we are to survive, but is there time enough to 
do it? 

There is no doubt that there is, inherent in all 
children, a fascination for living things and a very early 
awareness of nature, in which situation, the child derives 
a “comfortable” feeling. 

Now whether it is through the ignorance of 99 per 
cent of parents or purely the manifestation of the 
impossible pressures of our modern society (which 
precludes us from nurturing the interest on the time 
factor alone) there is no doubt that the potential is 
aborted in a similar 99 per cent of children at a very early 
age, and replaced with all manner of other skills 
considered to be of much greater importance in 
preparing them to cope with the human rat-race of 
technological advances and all their attendant social and 
economic problems. 

The tragedy is that we are trying to condition the 
young to cope with a world that cannot hope to survive 
because of its refusal to grasp the fundamental laws of 
Nature. 


GLENFIELD 
FARM 


Glenfield Farm is the oldest farm in Australia that 
is still operating. The main homestead at Glenfield, 
23 miles from Sydney and three miles from 
Liverpool, was built between 1810 and 1820. 

A large Georgian-style barn, with false windows and 
doors, was completed in 1827. The homestead and barn 
were built by convict labourers, who lived in the "convict 
cottage", believed to date back to 1810. 

Until recently Glenfield was owned and run by Jim 
Leacock, a man. of wide interests, including organic 
farming. | 

On his 93rd birthday in September Mr. Leacock handed 
the 13% acre farm over to a co-operative, the Glenfield 
Goodwill Cooperative Society Ltd., which has nine 
elected directors. 

The co-op intends Glenfield to be a haven for the simple 
life, an experiment in methods of organic farming, a 
conference centre for exchanging views of all kinds. They 
intend to restore and maintain the historic buildings, to 
market organic produce and keep a permanent 
exhibition of aboriginal weapons and artifacts. 

Artist Laurie Morris has taken on the task of setting up 
the native museum and art gallery. His excellent 
drawings of the farm and buildings are for sale there. 

A vegetable garden covering about an acre of the creek 
flats below the hillside farm has been planted with broad 
beans, french beans, comfrey and marigolds. 
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Geoff, who is looking after the garden, plans to make 
use of companion planting, mulching and compost, and 
‘bees will shortly be introduced. 

A “‘corn-patch” has been laid out, with melons, 
pumpkins and sunflowers as beneficial companions. 

The remainder of the farming land is used for grazing 
the herd of eight cows which provides the community 
with its own supply of raw milk, from which cottage 
cheese is made and is available for sale. 

Visitors are welcome and most weekends there are 20 
to 30 helpers lending a hand in the garden or around the 
homestead to help make Glenfield’s plans a reality. 
Visitors contribute $2.00 a weekend towards food and 
electricity and are expected to do some work. 

The co-op needs money to help in the purchase of the 
property, which is phased over the next ten years. Shares 
are $5.00 each and each shareholder over the age of 17 
is entitled to one vote. Write: Glenfield Farm, Leacocks 
Lane, Casula, N.S.W. 2170. 

Directors are elected annually. One of the directors is 
nominated from the Alternative Community Telephone, 
the Sydney-based information service which was formed 
following a conference on communal living at Glenfield 
in April this year. 

ACT is still going strongly and has information on 
alternate lifestyles, education, theatre, drama, organic 
food outlets and restaurants and communes. Ring ACT at 
698 2652. If you want to know ask ‘em; if you want others 
to know, tell 'em. 


Bob_ Tate is one visitor to Glenfield Farm who will be bowser pump. It only takes about ten minutes of cycling 
remembered by others who go there to work at weekends. to fill the 100 gallon tank. 

That's because Bob invented and constructed the It's good exercise. And while you pedal, you can reflect 
simple. functional and.effective piece of machinery you on this piece of philosophy (also Bob's) which is attached 
can see in our photo. to a metal plate above the front wheel: 

It's a one-human-two-foot-one-wheel-powered bicycle ONE OF THE CYCLES OF LIFE 
water pump which lifts water from the creek at Glenfield From the skies to the ocean and the earth there is a 
into a storage tank beside the vegetable garden, about 20 constant interchange of water and energy. HUMANITY is 
feet away up the slope. but a small part of this cycle. 

That's Keith puffing away on the bike in the picture. All the energy you possess began in the sun, and other 
With him is Charlie Bowers, the manager at Glenfield. The life forms gather, transform and store this energy. 
fence is to keep away the cows, not to ensure that the We are sustained only by their LIFE and their DEATH. 
cyclist does not escape. Pedal in Peace knowing that energy you expend is 

The bike wheel is connected by a belt to an old petrol returning to life. 
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A Vegie Sauna 


You’ve already read Neil Douglas’ excellent 
comments on growing vegetables in E.G.2. Here are 
some comments on the proper treatment and 
cooking of them. 

We had a cauliflower the other night that made me 
want to live another five years, at least. And yet right- 
minded people are committing the most terrible 
atrocities on what are easily the best vegetables in the 
world which are available in our shop. 

It must be something to do with the latent puritanism 
in western society, but | have noticed that when anyone 
gets hold of a nice, fresh vegetable, full of goodness and 
just waiting to be devoured with much lip-smacking and 
other naughty sensuality, the poor creature is cast into 
boiling water for hours, reduced to a cowering travesty, 
and eaten with a lack of enthusiasm that would do credit 
to an extreme Calvinist. 

Why can't we take a hint from the French, who have a 
way of cooking fresh vegetables that keeps in all that 
juiciness and makes the eating a pleasure? They blanch 
them, then refresh them — and they come to the table at 
the peak of their form. 


Basically the method is this: Throw the vegetables, 
cut if necessary, into boiling water (about three quarts a 
pound, one and a half teaspoons of salt a quart) and cook 
them until they are crunchy — like Chinese vegetables. 
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—Michael Boddy 


Then plunge them into icy water(or put them under a 
cold tap in a colander) until they: are quite cold. Then 
drain and dry them on a cloth. Don't’press out the juice. 

If you imagine the process happening to you, you can 
understand why the vegetables stay in such good 
condition. 

They go rapidly from a sauna bath into freezing snow; 
they shudder, contract and stay crunchy and fresh. We 
have a joke round the house about athletic sprouts. 

You can keep them this way for up to an hour, which 
is very convenient when cooking a dinner for guests. 
When you need them for the table, you toss them in hot 
butter or margarine until they are warmed through, and 
season with salt and pepper. 


This method will do for almost any vegetable. When 
buying, make sure that sprouts, peas and beans are small 
and compact; that cabbage is heavy; that carrots, 
parsnips, asparagus, and broccoli are not over-sized and 
‘woody’; that cauliflower has tight tiny flowerets. Wash 
them yourself if you have time. The power-washed 
vegetables in shops are never as flavoursome. 

Test by experience how long the blanching will take. 
Brussell Sprouts take about six to eight minutes; cut-up 
string beans take about ten minutes. Do carrots and 
parsnips whole, or in cut-up strips; just cook the flower 
pieces of the broccoli and the cauliflower; cut up cabbage. 

For flavour-changes, try warming vegetables in 
cream, or sour-cream; sprinkle basil on peas and string 
beans; put bay on carrots and onion; use chervil where 
you would use parsley; put mint on string beans, spinach 
and carrots. And enjoy nature's bounty in a fitting 
manner. 


Why go to all this trouble, you may ask? Well, pick up 
a nice juicy green vegetable and reflect, my friends, that 
it consists mostly of water. 

It is enriched with flavour and vitamins and a small 
amount of cellulose, a substance which makes cells to 
contain this luscious, tasty liquor. 

Under prolonged: and violent cooking, these cells 
swell and burst, releasing all the goodness of the 
vegetable into the surrounding water, to leave a pulpy 
mass of tasteless, exploded cellulose floating in a thin 
vitamin-enriched soup. The vegetable is then drained, 
sometimes pressed to take even more of the liquor out, 
and served at table. Result? The healthiest drains in the 


suburb and the spottiest, flu-ridden family. 

But there is worse to come! The most important 
nutrient in the vegetable is vitamin C or ascorbic acid. 
With it is an enzyme, ascorbic acid oxidase, which starts 
to attack and destroy the vitamin C as soon as the 
vegetable is picked. Left too long on the shelf, the 
vegetable loses all its goodness. The enzyme triumphs. 
Vitamin C is destroyed. 


There are eight million stories in the kitchen. This has 
been merely one of them. But an important one which we 
should all take to heart. Preserve your vegetables by 
doing the quick boil method and eat them when they're 
crunchy — in other words, when the cellulose has 
softened but not burst; when the enzyme's dead and the 
ascorbic acid is still tremulously, miraculously there. 


There is a way to stop the Demon Enzyme from doing 
its-fell work; boil it. But if you boil for too long, you kill the 
vitamin C as well. So a quick boil preserves the friendly 
vitamin, the brightest colour and the brightest flavour; 
and that’s the reason for the blanch-refresh method — 
and also for the way the Chinese cook their vegetables, 
very fast in hot oil leaving them fresh and crunchy. 

Now to put our new-found knowledge to the test and 
make one of my all-time favourites — cauliflower cheese. 
You need an average sized cauliflower with tiny, tight 
flowerets; half a pint of water, one teaspoonful of salt, 
20z of butter or margarine, 3 rounded dessertspoonsful 
of flour, about half a pint of milk (some cream optional), 
grated parmesan cheese or flaked cheddar. 

Cut the little flowerets from the stalk and divide them 
finto pieces about the size of your thumb. Wash them. 
‘Bring the water to the boil, add the salt and put the pieces 

into the boiling water. Put a lid on the pan. Boil fast and 
stir often. The flowers should be cooked to a crunchy 
stage in eight or ten minutes. 

Melt the butter or marge in another pan, stir in the 
flour and make a smooth paste. Remove from heat. Drain 
the cauliflower cooking liquid into a jug and make it up to 
three-quarters of a pint with the milk. Leave the 
cauliflower to drain (refresh it if you like) and work the 
liquid into the flour paste to make your sauce. 

Add some cream if you like to make it rich and check 
for seasoning. Pepper is good here. | even put in a touch 
of cayenne as well. Back onto the heat with it and let it 
almost boil, stirring all the time. 


Blend the cheese into mixture. The amount depends 
on how cheesy you like things. Quarter of a cup gives you 
a goodish tang. When all is smooth and to your taste, 
pour some of the sauce into an open fireproof dish, put 
the cauliflower in, then pour the rest of the sauce on top 
so that the cauliflower is covered well. 

Sprinkle some grated cheese on top and a touch of 
cayenne or nutmeg, then put the dish under the grill until 
the top starts to brown. When its brown enough for you, 
take out, and serve. Delicious. 


LGB d 


Now, let me put in a word: for pumpkins, which with 
chokos are amongst the nicest vegetables around for 
general eating. 

Pumpkins are members of the Curcubit family that 
includes melons, marrows and cucumbers. Butternut 
and Baby Blue pumpkins, which are not popular 


commercially, make excellent garden pets; while the 
famous Gramma is used mostly by the commercial 
growers. When buying, make Sure that the pumpkin is a 
nice red colour inside and.that the rind is difficult to 
pierce with your thumbnail. 

Like cousin choko, the pumpkin can be made into 
soup (shred it into chicken stock), jam pies; can be eaten 
plain — boiled, with butter can be mashed with a bit of 
butter, lemon juice, salt and black pepper (delicious); 
and, unlike the choko, it is excellent baked, with its skin 
on, by the weekly joint. 

In Australian suburban gastronomy, the pumpkin pie. 
is a queen of the kitchen. | know of many varieties which 
invariably involve cinnamon, nutmeg, cloves and so 
forth; but for those who don’t necessarily like this 
exoticism, there is a simple method which is delicious, 
hot or cold. 
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Take three cups of boiled, mashed pumpkin (nice and 
red, remember); the juice of three lemons; one egg; one 
and a half cups of sugar (varied to taste. depending on 
the tartness of the lemon juice). Beat all this to a smooth 
paste, and stand it to one side. 

To make the pastry, sift together three-quarters of a 
cup of plain flour, three-quarters of a cup of self-raising 
flour, and one heaped tablespoon of cornflour (the secret 
ingredient to make the pastry crumbly). Rub into the 
mixture quarter of a pound of butter or margarine; add 
one beaten egg, and enough water to make the whole into 
a smooth paste. 

Roll this paste out and line a shallow pie-dish or flan- 
dish with three-quarters of it. Spread the pumpkin filling 
on the paste and cover the filling with the rest of the 
paste. Sprinkle two tablespoonsful or sugar on top of the 
pie; and bake it in a moderate oven until brown. 

As I've said, it really is delicious. No one believes for a 
moment that it is actually pumpkin; (they think you've 
got some sort of ‘secret'); in the same cussed way that no 
one believes that the native choko is infinitely more tasty 
than the over-rated zucchine. 


WORLD VIEW 


As we go to press the leading world groups are 
meeting at the Palais des Congres at Versailles with the 
object of creating an international federation of organic 
agriculture movements. 

More than 2,000 delegates are expected and groups 
represented include Britain’s Soil Association, The 
Ecologist, and Bio-dynamic and organic associations 
from Germany, Italy, Holland, Switzerland and France. 

Robert Rodale will represent the two million U.S. 
readers of the Rodale Press publication’s “Organic 
Gardening and Farming” and “Prevention”. 

The congress is being held under the sponsorship of 
the French organization “Nature et progres” and its 
president, Roland Chevriot. 

“The food quality and ecology crisis is no longer a 
national problem, but an actual international concern to 
which we must rapidly bring our solutions,” says M. 
Chevriot. 

“For the time being, all the scientific and 
experimental data we have can hardly cross the borders. 
Wouldn't it be possible to try to share them?” 

On its own initiative the French group began to pave 
the way for the Versailles meeting by handing out 
thousands of leaflets earlier this year at the Stockholm 
conference. 

The time is ripe for the formation of such a world 
body. The various forms of natural agricultural methods 
are now a time-proven success and an obvious eco- 
solution. 

At Versailles there will be exhibitions of organic 


products and implements round-table talks, debates, . 


lectures and films on composting techniques and 
mechanization in organic agriculture. 

Similtaneous translations into English or German will 
be provided during conferences. 

Speakers include veterinarians, engineers, farmers, 
natural medicine advocates, J. M. Catheron, president of 
the World Communes Union, biologists and other 
scientists, nature conservationists, architects, wine 
growers and a group of journalists from the 
“Association of Journalists and Writers for the protection 
of Nature”. 

It is an optimistic conference, not an exercise in the 
Doomsday syndrome. 

It represents all the salient skills of those concerned 
with working towards an agricultural alternative to 
monoculture and the chemical-dominated 
“agribusiness”. 

As far as we know Australia is not represented, 
though EARTH GARDEN did receive an invitation to 


Versailles. We felt our voice is still a small one and not 


representational. We certainly haven't got the funds to go 
whizzing off to France for a fortnight (though we'd love 
to). 

But perhaps it is timely, while an international 
organic federation is being born, for the disparate and 
small groups here in Australia to form a link also. We at 
EARTH GARDEN don't necessarily want to be a part of 
such a group, but we will do whatever we can to aid such 
a unity. 

We'd like to hear from you with any ideas you have on 
the subject. 
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We've just found out about The Good Gardeners’ 
Association which has been an active force: for natural 
gardening here in Australia for the past six years. 

The G.G.A. is a non-profit making association and a 
registered charity. Based in Britain, it now has branches 
in Australia, South Africa, Bermuda, The Bahamas and 
New Zealand. 

The moving spirit behind the Association is its 
honorary director, Dr. W. E. Shewell-Cooper, for many 
years a lecturer at agricultural and horticultural colleges 
in Britain. He has been honoured for services to 
agriculture by France, Austria, Italy and Denmark. 

Dr. Shewell-Cooper's home at Arkley. Manor, near 
Barnet, in Hertfordshire, England, is a showplace of his: 
theories on “no digging” or “minimum work" gardening. 

The 7% acres there have not been dug, forked or 
hoed for 12 years and it is visited by tens of thousands 
each year. 

“What we mean by no-work gardening is that the 
normal work done by amateurs, like digging, forking, 
hoeing, making up complicated composts for pot plants 
— are just not necessary,” Dr. Shewell-Cooper says. 

“The work that is entailed is the making of compost, 
because everything that has lived can live again in 
another plant. At Arkley Manor no chemical fertilizers are 
used, everything is mulched with compost or sedge peat 
as a top dressing and earthworms are encouraged to 
aerate the soil. 

Fish and seaweed manures are used as fertilizers and 
plants which need potash, such as strawberries, 
raspberries, tomatoes and sweet peas, are given wood 
ashes. 

Dr. Shewell-Cooper has written scores of books, 
notably “The A.B.C. of Soils” and is constantly lecturing 
and broadcasting. 

Dr. Shewell-Cooper and. his wife Irene, who comes 
from Lithgow, N.S.W., will again visit Australia (and New 
Guinea) early in 1973. 

The Good Gardeners’ Association teaches that health 
in the garden is bound up with humus in the soil. They 
believe that healthy soil is the beginning of good health in 
man and are against bonfires and incineration (except 
for dead woody material). 

Fellowship is open to all gardeners, amateur or 
professional, for a $5.00 yearly subscription. Fellows 
receive a monthly newsletter written by Dr. Shewell- 
Cooper and an annual year hook. 

Subscriptions start on January 1 each year. Write to: 
Rev. F. W. Lloyd, Hon. Secretary for Australia and New 
Zealand, The Manse, 73 High Street, Sheffield, Tasmania 
7306. 


more letters 


Dear Irene & Keith, 

| write to tell you what a great magazine 
you get out. You certainly do present a 
range of natural life styles and the 
wonderful thing is that they all blend in, 
just like flowers. Had you ever noticed 
that in nature you don't get clashes. You 
can gather a whole bowlful of flowers of 
all different colours, and they don't clash. 
And that gorgeous tree on the very back 
of your magazine. Wonderful! 

Now, can | put in a plug for my favourite 
building material. Can you imagine a 
product that is cool in summer, warm in 
winter, of unsurpassed durability, sound- 
proof, termite proof, and which increases 
in strength every year. But here comes 
the best part. It costs you nothing. 

| am referring to dear Mother Earth. 
That stuff you've got your feet on at the 
moment. There are basically three types 
of earth construction — you can make 
mud bricks (adobe), you can ram it in a 
form (pise) or you can mix it all up with 
straw and stuff and shove it straight into 
position (wattle and daub). For anyone 
that's interested in cheap housing, this is 
the answer. The Commonwealth Experi- 
gmental Building Station at Rydalmere, in 
N.S.W., has an excellent booklet on the 
subject. From memory it is entitled 
“Earth Wall Construction”. 


Anyone thinking of building anything 
should read it first. 

Next comes the subject of roofing. The 
best value by far, and | speak from some 
years experience in this field, is 
aluminium. It lasts forever, it never rusts, 
it needs only a very light supporting 
structure, and it has, originally, insulating 
properties in its own right. 

Just one thing though. Screw it down. 
And don't belt the screws in with a 
hammer. Use a drill to start the hole. And 
gutters. Use a big half-round gutter with a 
very definite fall (slope) in it. You can get 
a sheet of aluminium (or gal-iron) cut to 
the length you require. Make it in one 
length and you don't ever have leaks. 
Even when the rain falls heavier than it 
ever has before. 

And use big downpipes to let it out of 
the gutter and into your water storage. If 
you Can afford insulation, get the blown- 
in variety. It's cheaper and just as 
efficient. But make sure its evenly spread 
with no hills and valleys in it. Definitely no 
place for Keyline here! 

| mention all this because | think it 
could be of considerable assistance to 
some young people starting out. Forgive 
me if I've been long-winded. 

| was going to finish there. but | thought 
that one more thing might not be out ot 
place. Next year | am going to put a 
deposit (largish) on about 50-100 acres. | 


hope it will be scrubbish. It will definitely 
be north of the Great Divide. 

| have five children to look after. (They 
look after themselves.) Up until now (lam 
41), it has not been possible to do what | 
wanted to do for years — get close to 
Mother Earth. Now because | work 
something like 36 hours every weekend 
on a taxi my long unrealised dream will 
soon come true. | would say to anybody, 
that when you really want something 
then you just go ahead and work atit till 
you've got it. 

And you know, the strange thing is, 
right through life, that when you're ready 
for it, it comes to you. 

All the best to you and your great 
Magazine. 

Kevin Ryan, 
East Malvern, Victoria. 


Funny about that, Kevin. We were 
working on our mudbrick feature for this 
issue when your letter arrived. Hope you 
like it. Thanks for the roofing informa- 
tion — at last a use for aluminium! 


RRP LPG OLLIE LDR L AL AL ALI. 


Dear Keith and Irene, 

| read about some people who grow 
produce using dairy manure. This was in 
your second edition | think. 

It may be of interest to some of your 
more adventurous readers: those with no 
ties, to know that we produce millions of 
gallons of effluent each. year. This 
fascinating revelation may be of greater 
interest if | mention that | also have land 
available and would be interested to hear 
from any who would like to do their own 
organic thing here among the pigs. 

There is no point going into a full 
description of how we move this black 
gold about the place, or what the soil is 
like, etc., as any people interested would 
have to visit the place and make up their 
own minds then. 

The only additional information that 
seems worth mentioning is that farming 
is usually hot and hard and a commune 
may seem to be an ideal way of life but 
may turn out to be a real bind after a 
while. 

Peace, 

J. K. Walker, 

Jake Piggeries, 
Springdale, N.S.W. 2695. 


PPLE ROLLA LL IAL APL 


Dear Friends, 

We (my teenage son and daughter and 
1), thoroughly enjoyed your No. 2 issue. In 
fact, we have been so enthused, we've 
managed to get a few of our relatives to 
read some of the magazine. 

| think “EARTH GARDEN” is so good 
because it applies to our country, today.’ 
Therefore. although one may not be able 
to live in the middle of 100 acres of virgin 
bush, it’s possible to do some things to 
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improve one’s lite. 
Much good luck for your excellent 
Magazine. 
M/s P. Hood, 
Redfern, N.S.W. 


POPP PLPLLLALL ALAA ALAA LALA, 


Dear Friends of Earth Garden, 

Having just finished reading my two 
issues of EARTH GARDEN, | feel | must 
write and tell you how much | enjoyed 
them. | found them absolutely packed 
with marvellous ideas, interesting 
articles and much “food for thought”. 

Irene's recipes are a beaut idea and I've 
already tried out a couple on the family — 
they were a great success. 

May EARTH GARDEN grow and grow — 
good luck to you all, and good health. 

Yours, 
Marjie Brown, 
Mt. Waverley, Victoria. 


PRBPP PP PPP PP PP PPEPPPPPPPSD 


Dear People, 

Have just finished reading EARTH 
GARDEN 2, and although I'm loath to 
complain about fellow alternate maga- 
zines, according to my calculations, 48 
Pages oT newsprint and tour giossies 
couldn't cost more than 20 cents to 
produce so | can't see how the one dollar 
price tag is justified. At this price, you 
could surely afford to pay professional 
artists, writers etc. 

Content of most of your articles, at 
best, is irrelevant. Twelve and a half 
pages on Abigail and Neil Douglas may be 
a fantastic ego trip for them, but a low- 
level of journalism like that certainly 
isn't going to win many Converts to 
whole earth living. 

The layout is sterile, neither traditional 
or experimental; black lines around the 
paragraphs as in the typical daily news- 
Paper aren't exactly conducive to eager 
reading. Couldn’t you break up the text 
with graphics or at least.lead the type so 
that it doesn't appear so dense and fore- 
boding? Aldine Roman or Baskerville (if 
you're using an IBM) can look really 
effective. 

A very important feature is the cover, 
and simple woodcuts, particularly when 
in such a sombre colour as issue two, just 
don't draw attention. If the magazine 
was a practical catalogue of relevant 
tools etc. it may serve a purpose, but | 
think. the majority of people who are 
interested in organic gardening would be 
well aware of the rudiments of the subject 
and would require something a little 
more enlarged than you provide. Despite 
my bitching | wish you all the best in your 
effort. 

All happiness, Terry, BROWNPAPER, 
An Information Service, 326 Nicholson 
Street, Fitzroy, Victoria, 3065. 


Well, we asked for criticism. 


Mary’s little 
[WANG ana ari Nana IETS 


black sheep 


We know a lot of EARTH GARDEN readers are keeping 
black sheep for their fleece, meat and skins in places as 
far apart as Goondiwindi in Queensland, Tasmania and 
Chewton, in Victoria. 

Seems we have a lot of back-to-the-earth friends 
around Chewton and one of them, Mary Thompson, 
wrote to us recently suggesting swapping black sheep 
rams and broaching the idea of a registration system. If 
you agree, or have some ideas on the subject, write to 
Mary, C/- P.O. Chewton, Victoria. Here’s her letter: 


I'm writing to you on a matter near to my heart. Black 
sheep. 

I've been collecting them for the last 12 months or so 
and it occurred to me that others who are too, might like 
some sort of registration of rams. 

We can only use the one ram in an enclosed sheep 
family for two or three generations — inbreeding and 
weakening of lambs result — and if we can all arrange an 
exchange of rams or even just borrow each other's for 
the mating season. What do you think? 

Farmers tend to castrate black rams in a hurry in 
case they get forgotten and mess up the strain. 

| broke my rule of black only and purchased at great 
expense a Lincoln stud ram, Caliban Clicker (2 years), a 
month ago. Very long wool, but coarse and hard. My 
intention is to put him over my pure merino ewes. 

Merino wool is too fine, short and soft to hand-spin 
easily but the combination produces a very superior 
wool. About 25 per cent of the offspring should be 
coloured and there's always use for white wool anyway. 

Another ram | have is a very black Corriedale (Bawdy, 
two years) — good, open, easy spinning wool and he will 
be put out with a whole pile of Dorset horn blackies who 
arrive Tuesday (nine, | hope). 

The Dorset ram, Despot (3 years), coming with them 
will go with my Merino Crossbred Border Leicester ewes 
and their lambs’ wool should be long and open too. 

November is our mating time and we are having great 
fun building secure honeymoon paddocks for the three 
separate families. 

I've just got on to a small Southdown group, one ram, 
2 ewes (black, of course), who are still too young to take 
from their mothers, but they'll introduce a good eating 
strain if we breed for food too. 

Our local abattoirs will do the deed for us for, | think, 
75 cents and you get the skin to dress too. It comes back 
looking like meat hanging in a butcher's and doesn't 
seem quite so bad as home killing. 

Please consider this ram register idea. | know other 
breeders would agree. 
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MARJ'S 


Dear Earth Garden, 

Thought I'd write to let you know that | support your 
idea of keeping goats and to let you know that we are 
experimenting in a small way with them. 

We have both Angora and milking goats and have 
found them to be great pets as well as being profitable. 

As we found it very difficult to get on to goats in the 
country and almost impossible to find someone who kept 
a buck | felt you could be glad to know that we have one 
buck of each breed (Angora and Saanen) here if anyone 
else should contact you with a similar problem. 

At the moment we are still building up our flock and 
haven't any does for sale but | would be only too pleased 
to reply to anyone interested in goats and give any 
information lam able on them. 

We have some marked buck kids which would be 
suitable for pets if anyone just wanted a pet goat. 

Hoping my information can be of help to you, 
Marjorie Bollinger, 

“Gelenelga”, 
Molong, N.S.W. 2866. 


ere 


RECYCLE 
... SLOWLY 


Just about everything is degradable in the very long- 
term according to a recent study carried out by .the 
Pennsylvania State University. The study found that: 

e An aluminium beer can dropped in the bush would 
take 500 years to be reduced to soil-sized particles of 
aluminium oxide. 

ə Steel cans will be naturally recycled to iron oxide in 
100 years. 

e P.V.C. (buried) has a half-life of 85 years, and thus 
will be 95 per cent degraded by the year 2312. 

e Some other plastics release toxic chemicals as they 
degrade. For example, a styrofoam coffee cup may be 
attacked by bacteria, but will in the process release 
enough toxins to kill them. 

e Glass is practically immortal. It may take one 
million years to break down into sand-sized particles. 
Some natural obsidian may be as old as the Earth, and 
protected glass will last almost forever. 


kan 


more letters 


Dear Irene and Keith, 

Anne and | were in Sydney today at 
Bloom's Health Food shop and stumbled 
over your first two copies of EARTH 
GARDEN. That was three hours ago and 
we haven't stopped reading and talking 
about this terrific piece of journalism yet. 

Congratulations on a wonderful 
magazine. Can you tell us if it is possible 
to have it posted to us regularly, and is 
there anything we can do to help you 
spread the word? 

We have 11% acres at a place called 
Bonville, 9 miles south of Coffs Harbour, 
and will be shifting camp, three kids, two 
dogs and ten chickens, about the middle 
of next year, so we have been reading and 
listening to all we can on organic 
gardening and health foods, etc. for 
about 12 months. One small piece of 
information — the Department of 
Agriculture at P.M.B. 10, Rydalmere, 
N.S.W. 2116, will do an on-site analysis of 
land and forward you a copy of the report 
for “FREE”. We have had this done at 
Coffs Harbour. 

Good luck brother and sister, 
Dennis and Anne Burt, 
Kiama, N.S.W. 


PRBPP PPP PP PPPPPPPPPPPPP 


Dear E.G., 
The very best of luck with EARTH 
GARDEN. 
It's a long time since I've read a 


magazine as thoroughly from cover to 

cover! Although we live in a flat in 

Melbourne, it brings a dream that much 

closer to reality — and who knows, maybe 
one day! 

Sincerely, 

Glyn Sutton, 

South Yarra, Victoria. 


Ne nn nnn nnn 


Dear Keith & Irene, 

We are two “fresh out of school” 
chickees, and were wondering if you 
knew of any places where fruit-pickers- 
farmhands are needed (we will work at 
anything so long as it is out of the city). 

We are in dire need of money so we can 
keep our dreams of getting our own farm 
alive. 

Love & thanks, Leslie & Debbie O'Keefe, 
Longueville, N.S.W. 


Okay, can anyone help Leslie and 
Debbie with some picking or farmwork? If 
so, drop a note to us soon with the details. 


Dear Irene and Keith, 

| would like to congratulate you on 
your magazine — it is so stimulating. 

The timing is so right — most people 
have taken the produce of our gardens 
for granted, and we are just beginning to 
appreciate all the wonderful things we do 
have. 

Norma Tullo, 
Richmond, 
Victoria. 


PLL LOLOL LPL A gga gang agan gagi gagang gin 


Dear People, 

I've seen one copy of EARTH GARDEN 
and was really excited by it — so enclosed 
is $3.60 for a copy each of Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 

| hope you can send them as soon as 
possible because the little bit of Earth 
that I'm friendly with is calling loudly to 
me for some kindness. 

Love, 
Marg Huggins, 
Dumaresg, N.S.W. 


BPP BBP PPPPPPPLPBPPIEPPPPP 


Dear Keith & Irene, 

Referring to your request on page 48 of 
EG2 | have found a description of 
Centrosema in my copy of Sanders’ 
Encyclopaedia of Gardening. It doesn't 
mention var. pubescens but could be the 
same, as botanists have a habit of 
sometimes changing the “Christian” 
names of plants. 

|! am not very keen on the idea of 
hydroponics for the growing of food. 

| know it is a laboratory practice for 
determining plant deficiences but from 
my reading of the subject it would appear 
that the simple salts used do not provide 
the many trace elements required for 
healthy plant and animal nutrition. 

Also it is interesting to note that it is 
necessary to provide soil grown seeds for 
hydroponic growth as the h. grown seeds 
are barely viable owing, | suppose, to the 
lack of trace elements. 


CENTROSEMA (Leguminosae) 
Evergreen climber. 
Culture: Compost, peat, loam, leaf 
mould, sand. 
Position: Pots on staging, 
trained up support. 
Pot in spring: Water freely in spring 
and summer, moderately in winter. 
Temp.: spring-summer 24-29 degrees 
C (75-85 deg. F). Autumn to winter, 15- 
18 degrees C (55-65 deg. F). 
Propogation: By seeds in a temp of 24 
deg. C. in spring; also by cuttings in 
sand ina temp of 29 deg. C in summer. 
Species cultivated: C. Plumieri, red 
and white, autumn, 6ft. S. America. 
This would be English glass house 
cultivation. 


shoots 


Best wishes, 
J. Grierson, 
Kew, Victoria. 
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Dear Earth People, 

Thank you so much for producing your 
marvellous magazine. Others, like me, 
have felt a need for something like this to 
help put us on the right track again. 

|, like you, have been conscious of the 
need for whole food again and once you 
start on the way there is no turning back. 
It has led me almost unconsciously 
towards vegetarianism and your list of 
references of where to buy natural 
products and books on how to grow them 
has been most helpful. 

I am tied inextricably to city life but, 
fortunately, we own three acres of land 
within city limits, slightly further out 
from where we live. This | am hoping to 
turn into a natural farm and garden for 
my own use and for,whichever friends it 
appeals to. 

Your EARTH GARDEN No. 2 has 
certainly added to my enthusiasm. | 
congratulate you on going out and doing 
something as concrete as producing this 
magazine and not just around like most 
of us and talking. | wish you much 
success and happiness in your work and 
lives. 

Yours, 
Deborah Stevens, 
East Ivanhoe, Victoria. 


PPP PPP PPP PPPPPPPLELELEPALDP 


Dear Keith & Irene, 

| heard your interview on ABC radio 
about a week ago. 

We came here from Melbourne a year 
ago and found year-round sunshine, 
fresh air, and village-like beach towns. All 
you said re foods, growing vegies, crafts, 
etc. (not being too extreme) | found of 
great interest, as these are our fayourite 
talking subjects, but we lack know-how. 

Yours sincerely, 
Lynn Hurley, 
Mackay, Queensland. 


PPB PPP PPP PPP PPPPPPPPE® 


Dear Keith & Irene, 

To paraphrase a term apparently often 
used by Neil Douglas, EARTH GARDEN is 
bloody marvellous. 

When time and space permits, could 
we please hear more from this 
fascinating man and also from Fred 
Robinson. 

Reading about your travels. and the 
people you've met, I'm convinced of one 
thing, | haven't lived, and have this over- 
whelming desire to take off into the wild 
blue yonder. 

|, too, have long cherished a dream of 
finding an old cottage in the country and 
hope to make it a reality before becoming’ 
“too long in the tooth”. 

May your efforts be crowned with 
success. 

Sincerely, 
Ron McDonald, 
Bendigo, Victoria. 


making it 


Make it yourself. Spin yarn from your own wool. Dye 
it, weave it, wear it. 

Squash clay between your fingers. Mould it, fire it in 
your kiln. Eat and drink from your own pots and mugs, by 
light from your own candles. 

Build your own shelter on your own land. It may be 
that Earth and water (mud) will be the medium you 
choose. Build a dome. Improve your surroundings with 
textiles, rugs, wall-hangings, bed covers in patterns and 
colours you have chosen and created. 

EARTH GARDEN wants to foster these skills — that's 
why we have such an emphasis on spinning, 
handweaving, pottery and building in this issue. 

Our coverage is basic. Just a simple introduction, 
with some books and sources to follow up if you are 
interested. This is the groundwork. We'll expand on craft 
skills in future issues. 

We plan to continue broadening our outlook, bringing 
more things into our garden. 

There’s a further aspect to handmade goods. They 
are something personal from another human being. They 
are people-oriented and not soullessly mass-produced 
and machined. 

It's worth paying a little bit more also for something 
durable, not made to wear out. You're encouraging 
someone to take pride in their craft. 

And who knows? If you stop buying factory junk you 
may help, just a fraction, in cutting down the number of 
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ugly factories. You might 
somewhere and cease its noise. 

In the shelter section we tackled mud brick building, 
with the help of Abigail and Neil Douglas at Kangaroo 
Ground. Our friend Jeff Williams writes about his dome at 
Teapot in Tasmania and Tom the Domebuilder lays down 
the dome philosophy. 

Last issue, Neil gave us all the tips on natural 
gardening. Now Michael Boddy ha5ʻtaken time off from 
his television scripts to help with hints on how to devour 
those vegies and also on making bread: 

You can probably see that this has. been an ‘at 
home" edition. We've only been back in our house, at 
Balmain for about two months now. It was strange living 
in one place after our months of wandering, but already 
we've tired of the city. We hope to get out and visit some 
of our reader-friends in the country, so EG4 should be an 
“away” issue. 

We've added another eight pages to EARTH GARDEN 
and, after some agonizing, we've decided to continue 
without advertisements. We intend to stabilize at 60 
pages (it’s more than enough for two to handle, even with 
help from contributions). 

EARTH GARDEN will be a quarterly, appearing 
regularly every three months. If you'd like to subscribe 
fora year, fill out the form opposite, save on postage and 
make sure you'll obtain a copy. 

Our most enjoyable task during the last three months 
has been researching the story on goat-keeping. Goats 
are great. We first fell in love with them at Abby and Neil's 
and later at Dr. Adams’. The more we see them, the more 
we like them. 

We just hope we don't feel the same way about all the 
other animals we'll be writing about. Our future home 


even stop a machine 


_ might end up looking like Noah's Ark if we do. 


Till next time. 


Peace & love, 
Irene and Keith. 


EARTH GARDEN 
NO, 4 


EARTH GARDEN No. 4 will be out in February, with 
features on black sheep, keeping donkeys and honey bees. 
There'll be more on craft (including weaving a wall 
hanging), more breadmaking and lots of natural garden 
growing. 

Wed like craftsmen, gardeners, builders, beekeepers 
and those who are doing it to send photos and articles to 
us. Drop us a line with your leads, hints or additions to 
our sources. 

Write to: Keith and Irene, EARTH GARDEN, Box 
111, P.O. Balmain, N.S.W. 2041. 


EG 1 EG 2 
MOVE OUT/MAKING THE MOST DOWN ON THE ORGANIC 

OF IT /MEGALOPOLIS — FARM/THE $2,000 

THE EXPANDING CITY/A MANSION/PISE PUB/START A 
GAS TRUCK/BACKYARD GARDEN/THE RODALE 
FARM/HANS POULSEN & THE WAY/ROBERT RODALE 


NEW AGE/FARM A MINING 
LEASE/LADYBIRD, 
LADYBIRD/COMMUNITY/ 
THE KIBBUTZ/THE 
MOSHAV/OUR TIME ON 


WRITES/SEAWEED/NICOTINE 
SPRAY/NEIL DOUGLAS AND THE 
ART OF GARDENING/BUSH 
FORAGING /VINES/THE 
COUNTRY BIZARRE/KEY: MORE 


KIBBUTZ/START A FOOD ACCESS/WHOLEFOOD 
CO-OP/KEY: ACCESS TO SOURCES/LIVING THE GOOD 
GOOD THINGS/BONSAI/MONT- LIFE/BUSH GARDEN/THIS MAY 
SALVAT/HOME CHAU SAVE YOUR LIFE/MULCH WITH 


COMMUNE/FRIENDLY LITTLE 
WORMS/VEGETABLE PLANTING 


STONE & PAPER/SOIL TEST/THE 
TREE THING/PA YEOMANS & 


TABLES/NATURAL KEYLINE/THE CITY FOREST/THE 
GROWING/COMPOST/MULCH/ KIEWA FARMS/ HYDROPONICS/ 
NO DIG/FRED ROBINSON/A PUMPKINS/WHAT’S WRONG 
GARDEN OF HERBS/ WITH FOOD/WHAT TO 
MUSHROOMS/GROW DO ABOUT IT/VITAMINS — WHAT 
BEAN SHOOTS/COMF REY/ THEY AIN’T/AUCKLAND’S 


RECYCLE/HIBACHI COOKING/ GARBAGE COMPOST/ 


What's ahead for EARTH GARDEN readers in 1973? Lots. 


BACK COPIES 


EARTH GARDEN Cost $1.20 
P.O. Box 111 each copy 
Balmain 2041 (incl. post) 
RINNE areal nae pa NG I a NAN AKA pan 
OA. E NG T E E T TETT 
NETAH NGE ET Postcode........... 
Please send: 


rere copies of EARTH GARDEN No. 1. 


EN copies of EARTH GARDEN No. 2. 


ete copies of EARTH GARDEN No. 3. 


We plan to keep up the flow of articles on natural lifestyles, SUBSCRIPTION 


practical ideas and self-sufficiency. 

There'll be more on natural gardening and farming to help you 
raise food without sprays on healthy soil, and ways to combat pests 
and disease. 

More, too, on food and diet, how to eat what you grow and food 
values. 

We've started our animal series with goats and we'll try to bring 
you donkeys, bees, black sheep, ducks, pigs, chooks and cows. 
Shelter will be a regular inclusion — people need a roof over their 
heads. Craft, too! 

There'll be interviews, book reviews, news, sources and listings 
— where to get the goods. 

Then there’s what YOU send us. We want to know about all 
these things, plus a few more, like: solar and wind power, stone 
buildings, your own things, how you went back to the land (or what 
you’re planning), and how does your garden grow. 

Help us get it all together for all of us to share through EARTH 
GARDEN. 


EARTH GARDEN Cost 

P.O. Box 111 $4.40 

Balmain 2041 four issues 
(incl. post) 

A L E PETE E E TAK GO 

I yL L NEEE EEIEIE PE EE 

PERPEN E E E NGA Postcode......... 

Yes, please subscribe me to 


EARTH GARDEN for 1973 (four 
issues beginning with E.G.4), at 
special subscription rate of 
$4.40. 


